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MEXICAN RAILWAYS 
Rebuild for War and Peace 


By Srymour T. R. Ast, Transpor- 
tation Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


HE REHABILITATION of the Na- 

tional Railways of Mexico has 
focused attention on the significance of 
our southern neighbor in the war effort. 
A staff of experienced mechanical, track, 
and transportation specialists is now in 
Mexico operating under the joint 
auspices of the Mexican and United 
States Governments with the National 
Railways. Basic changes and improve- 
ments are being effected in the structure 
and operation of this extensive system of 
transport in order to equip it to carry 
the peak wartime burden that is now 
being imposed upon it. 

When the job is finished, the entire 
main line from the United States border 
on the north to the Guatemalan frontier 
on the south will be in much better con- 
dition to handle the vast amount of Mex- 
ican materials essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. New rails, ballast, and 
other track materials, as well as new 
cars, will be supplied where obtainable. 
Existing motive power and rolling stock 
will be modernized and revitalized. The 
financial burden will be shared by both 
countries. 

In the words of His Excellency Ezequiel 
Padilla, Foreign Minister of Mexico, the 
aim of the program is to improve the 
“management and the operation of the 
railways ...in order to obtain the 
greatest efficiency in the utilization of 
the resources already existing and of 
those which may be obtained.” 


Treasury of War Materials 


Why is Mexico so vital to the allied war 
effort that it has become one of our 
major concerns? The answer lies in the 
wealth of the country’s subsoil and in the 
importance of its semitropical agricul- 
ture. In recent years Mexico has been 
first among the world’s producers of 
Silver, second in the production of anti- 
mony and molybdenum, third in lead, 
fourth in mercury, fifth in zinc, sixth in 
gold, and seventh in petroleum and 
graphite. In addition, its earth yields 
other minerals, such as copper, tin, ar- 
Senium, cadmium, selenium, tungsten, 
iron, bismuth, manganese, mica, fluor- 
Spar, vanadium, and platinum. Hene- 
quen, which provides the fiber for 
marine ropes, mahogany for Navy PT 
boats and crash boats—all these are pro- 
duced in Mexico. Of outstanding im- 


portance are wild tree rubber and the 
guayule shrub which yields quantities of 
rubber. Numerous other complementary 
agricultural products are flowing to the 
United States in significant volume, and 
at a time when we sorely need them. 


With the war curtailing our oversea 
imports of many of the strategic and 
critical materials, Latin America, and 
particularly Mexico, became one of our 
chief sources of supply. 


Surpluses Contracted For 


In July 1941 the United States con- 
tracted for all of Mexico’s exportable 
surpluses of many minerals. A more 
specific and comprehensive agreement 
was entered into in April 1942. Re- 
cently castor seed, mahogany, and even 
chick-peas were added to the list of pur- 
chases. More materials may be brought 
later into this category. 


One bottleneck, however, has threat- 


ened the entire program from the begin- 
ning—transportation. 


Railways’ Answer to the U-Boat 


When the United States and Mexico 
became involved in World War II—Mex- 
ico, having broken relations with the 
Axis earlier, actually came into the war 
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on May 22, 1942, only 5 months after 
Pearl Harbor—trade between the two 
neighbors received a severe setback. 
Merchant vessels needed for the war 
were withdrawn for use on transoceanic 
routes. Those that were allowed to re- 
main on the North American sea-lanes 
were reserved almost exclusively for the 
carriage of war materials. And these 
became the prey of Nazi submarines. 

The importance of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico came to the fore. Im- 
mune to the menace of the submarine, 
the National Railways was the only rail- 
road company which traversed the en- 
tire length of the country. Soon the 
increase of traffic on its lines became so 
heavy that steps had to be taken to 
ease the inordinate strain created by the 
changed conditions. 

Vigorous and determined efforts had 
been made by the management of the 
National Railways to improve the situa- 
tion. In 1941 Enrique Estrada, general 
manager of the company, announced the 
formulation of a far-reaching program 
designed to recondition thoroughly the 
lines and their equipment. 

A large number of locomotives, cars, 
and spare parts were to be purchased 
north of the border. Several of the lines 
were to be extended into potentially pro- 
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Courtesy Modern Mexico 


Loading steel rails for the National Railways of Mexico in the Monterrey Steel Works. 
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ductive areas as yet undeveloped because 
of a lack of transportation facilities. 
But these plans went up in the smoke 
and flame of Pearl Harbor. The United 
States, now in greater need than ever of 
Mexico’s materials and the services of 
the National Railways, was forced to cur- 
tail its production of exportable railway 
equipment. Yet it was imperative that 
the major points in the program be pros- 
ecuted with the greatest energy and 
speed. Joint action by the North Amer- 
ican allies was recognized as the wisest 
expedient. On November 18, 1942, notes 
were exchanged in Mexico City between 
Foreign Minister Padilla and U. S. Am- 
bassador Messersmith covering the scope 
of this joint action. The agreements 
provide that the United States will sup- 
ply certain material, equipment, and 
technical assistance deemed necessary 
for the success of this joint undertaking. 
After conferences with the Board of 
Economic Warfare, it was decided that 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, in collaboration with 
the BEW and other interested U. S. 
Government agencies, would organize 
and direct the United States Railway 
Mission in Mexico. Accordingly, the Co- 
ordinator’s Office acts as a technical body 
to advise and assist the Mexican railway 
officials in rehabilitating the roadbed, 


structures, and equipment of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico. The Mexican 
Government and the Mexican National 
Railways will contribute a proportionate 
share of material and equipment, as well 
as direct the operating facilities of the 
railways toward the fullest realization of 
the rehabilitation program. 


Heading the mission is Oliver M. Stev- 
ens, a practical railway man of many 
years’ experience. Mr. Stevens was for- 
merly executive officer of the Missouri- 
Pacific Railroad and is now president of 
the American Refrigerator Transit Co. 
His staff includes some of the best United 
States railway technicians. 


The United States Mission 


Since the exchange of notes the mis- 
sion has been busily at work in Mexico, 
cooperating with the Mexican railway of- 
ficials who are directing the work on 
different portions of the line. 

The program may be divided roughly 
into three phases. First items on the 
schedule are the two main arteries run- 
ning north and south out of Mexico City. 
The northern line leaves the capital and 
progresses through the great central 
plateau to Saltillo, veers eastward to 
Monterrey, and then turns northeast- 


ward to Nuevo Laredo on the Texas 
border. 

The portion of the southern line which 
is to be rehabilitated begins at Cordoba 
and runs southeastward to Jesus Car- 
ranza, northward to Puerto Mexico, and 
south along the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
to Empalme Ferrocarril Pan Americano 
and on to the Guatemalan border at 
Suchiate. The segment between Cordoba 
and Mexico City belongs to the Mexican 
Railway Co., Ltd., an independent con- 
cern, and is in such condition that it does 
not apparently require immediate atten- 
tion. 

The second phase covers the transverse 
line from Monterrey to Torreon via Pare- 
don and San Pedro. The last phase con- 
cerns the road between Torreon and 
Chihuahua. If it is found necessary, the 
branch to Durango also may receive con- 
sideration. 


What Rehabilitation Involves 


As was stated earlier, the United States 
Railway Mission in Mexico is there solely 
as an advisory board. Mexican officials 
will direct and supervise, and Mexican 
labor will perform the work itself. 
Wherever obtainable, indigenous mate- 
rials will be employed. Only those arti- 
cles, materials, and equipment which 
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Mexico does not produce will be ob- 
tained north of the border. For example, 
all the rails will be made of Durango 
iron in the Monterrey steel mills. All 
ballast and crossties will be Mexican. 
Even certain locomotive and car parts 
will be supplied by National Railway 
shops. 

On the other hand, some rail acces- 
sories, bridge structural beams, and 
other locomotive and car parts will come 
from the United States. One thousand 
new boxcars were delivered by us in 1942; 
other new and used cars of various types 
and rebuilt locomotives are being deliv- 
ered, and others may be as the rehabili- 
tation is completed and as circumstances 
may require. 


Rehabilitation in Action 


The major work now going on is on 
the Cordoba-Suchiate section. Most of 
this track has inadequate ballast or none 
at all, and in some sections its rails are 
too light to permit rapid movement of 
heavy loads. Moreover, largely as a re- 
sult of the weather, both steel and wood 
track structures have deteriorated dan- 
gerously. 

A contract has been entered into with 
the Mexican subsidiary of a United 
States contracting firm, which has the 
equipment necessary for the job. Using 
Mexican labor, it is to produce and fur- 
nish all the ballast, and to repair, re- 
build, or replace many bridges, culverts, 
and other structures. 

Thirty-two carloads of equipment and 
machinery have been brought to the 
scene of operations by the contractors, 
and work is progressing satisfactorily. 
Gravel ballast is being laid here, where- 
as north of Mexico City slag, considered 
the best ballast obtainable anywhere, is 
being used. Progress is also being made 
on the line north out of Mexico City. At 
several points along this route the pre- 
liminary work of rehabilitating the road- 
bed is going actively forward. The most 
intense efforts are being directed to the 
area south of Monterrey where deep 
canyons predominate, and to the road 
north of that city. 

Final details of cost, man-hours of 
work, amount of equipment, and rate 
of progress for the entire project will be 
clarified as the rehabilitation develops. 
Weather conditions, the availability of 
labor, the tempo of the war, and other 
variable factors will so influence the pro- 
gram that its planners have purposely 
allowed for considerable leeway. The 
results that are sought are a speedier, 
safer movement of war freight in all di- 
rections, and a permanent basis for im- 
proved service in the future. 


Growth of National Railways 


Conditions immediately leading to the 
current undertaking are more fully ap- 
preciated in the light of the historical 
development of the National Railways 
system 


In 1824 the Mexican ruler, Santa Ana, 
granted a concession for what was later 
to become the Tehuantepec National 
Railway. Actually, however, the first 
line of the present far-flung network to 
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be opened was the one between Mexico 
City and Toluca which began operation 
on September 4, 1882. The next three 
decades saw the rapid expansion of the 
several individual railways which were 
later coalesced to form the National 
Railways as we now know them. Out- 
standing among these were the Mexican 
Central Railway Co., Ltd., operating be- 
tween Ciudad Juarez and the capital, 
and the National Railroad Co. of Mexico, 
the artery running north out of Mexico 
City which is now being modernized. 

Toward the end of his regime, in 
1907-09, President Porfirio Diaz envi- 
sioned a unified, comprehensive railroad 
system which would serve all sections of 
the country to the mutual benefit of both 
the citizenry and the foreign investors 
whose capital was needed for continued 
expansion. Fearing, however, a dispro- 
portionate growth of foreign influence, 
he formulated a policy more restrictive 
than that heretofore prevailing. 


Aided by his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Don Jose I. Limantour, the Presi- 
dent promoted the formation of a new 
concern, the National Railways of 
Mexico, Inc., to take over both the Na- 
tional and Central companies, together 
with the vast holding that they had by 
that time acquired. A majority of the 
shares of this corporation was reserved 
for Government ownership, while the 
remainder continued in the province of 
private capital. 


Soon thereafter, Diaz was overthrown 
by a popular insurrection, and the most 
turbulent decade in Mexico’s history fol- 
lowed. Revolution split the country 
into many camps. Destruction was 
widespread. As in all wars, the rail- 
ways—prime instruments of transporta- 
tion—became an outstanding target and 
suffered severely. 

In the 1920’s the costly and tedious re- 
building began, consuming. energies 
which would be directed ordinarily to 
new construction projects. Considering 
the difficulties which have faced it, the 
National Railways of Mexico, Inc., made 
remarkable progress. The world de- 
pression, of course, complicated the 
problem, New equipment and mainte- 
nance-of-way are costly items, the latter 
especially in Mexico. Except in the arid 
sections of the north, the climate causes 
rapid deterioration of bridge timbers, 
piles, and ties. Torrential rains pre- 
cipitate landslides, wash out or soften 
the roadway, and carry away bridges. 

But development of the system con- 
tinued, though not at the desired pace. 
More lines were absorbed by the com- 
pany, and in 1937 the Government as- 
sumed complete ownership. Today, this 
far-reaching network of steel covers a 
route distance of 7,365 miles, exclusive 
of 1,026 miles of the privately owned In- 
teroceanic Railway which the Govern- 
ment operates. 


Network of National Railways 


Splatter a drop of ink on a sheet of 
paper, let it spread as it will, and you 
have a rough idea of what the National 
Railways “look like. The heavy spot 
where the ink falls is Mexico City, and 
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the lines streaking off in all directions 
are the various lines of the system. 

This is not to imply that the National 
Railways wander off aimlessly. Quite 
the contrary. Here is a well-planned, 
unified organization designed to serve 
the busiest centers in the country by con- 
necting them with one another, with 
ports and frontier stations, and with 
Mexico City. Its many ramifications are 
the result of careful development. 


Capital Is Heart of Activity 


The National Railways are the circu- 
latory system of the great living body 
that is Mexico, and the capital is its 
heart. Busy veins bring a steady flow of 
raw agricultural, mineral, and forest 
materials, as well as a wealth of im- 
ported commodities into this most popu- 
lous and active city in the Republic. 
Through the arteries leaving Mexico City 
pulsates a constant stream of finished 
products destined for all the extremities 
of the land. The Federal District, em- 
bracing the capital and its environs, is 
the leading industrial, political, and com- 
mercial center of Mexico. In it origi- 
nates more than 34 percent of the total 
volume of the country’s industrial pro- 
duction. And here is located a large 
part of the nation’s purchasing power. 


Cross Roads at San Luis Potosi 


San Luis Potosi is, next to Mexico City, 
probably the most strategically located 
junction point in the country. Geo- 
graphically almost in the center of 
Mexico, it lies on the shortest route be- 
tween the capital and the United States 
border—the one now being rehabili- 
tated. Through it, too, passes a trans- 
verse line which connects it with the 
other great international trunk on the 
west, and with the Mexican gulf port of 
Tampico on the east. 

Large smelters are situated at San 
Luis Potosi, as well as an arsenic plant 
said to be the largest in the world. 
Silver, lead, copper, zinc, antimony, 
cuicksilver, and guayule rubber all are 
found in its vicinity in workable 
quantities. 


Torreon and Monterrey 


Two of the cities which will be mile- 
stones in the progress of the reconstruc- 
tion are Torreon and Monterrey. Con- 
nected by transverse lines, each is situ- 
ated on one of the National Railways’ 
trunks to the border. Both are slowing 
points in the movement of north-bound 
freight. Torreon, in the heart of an 
agricultural area, has been hard hit by 
a shortage of automobile fuel. The con- 
sequent swelling in the volume of rail 
traffic has complicated the problem here. 
The main cause of the congestion at 
Monterrey is the unprecedented flow of 
minerals. 

Torreon lies on the route between the 
iron deposits of Durango and the rolling 
mills of Monterrey. The entire region 
in which Torreon is located is a produc- 
tive source of metals. Lead and zinc, 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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Mexico’s Banana Business 


Experiencing REVIVAL 


By D. M. Crawrorp, American 
Vice Consul, Mexico, and A.LIcE 
J. Mutren, Industrial Projects 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


ODAY, BECAUSE OF WAR and a 

consequent scarcity of ocean ship- 
ping affecting major exporting nations, 
Mexico is the most important supplier of 
bananas to the United States. For 40 
years Mexico has been a large producer 
of this fruit, and until a few years ago 
the nation also was one of the world’s 
leading banana exporters. In fact, in 
1937 when 14,752,424 stems, valued at 
17,187,000 pesos, were shipped out Mexico 
ranked second among all exporting coun- 
tries. During the past 5 years, however, 
sigatoka disease and wartime transpor- 
tation difficulties have caused gradual, 
serious declines in exports from Mexico 
as well as other American republics. 

Offsetting these adverse factors are 
such developments as dehydration, dis- 
ease-checking operations, and the dis- 
patch by rail of much fruit that other- 
wise would have stayed on the plants if 
it were not for high prices in the United 
States and unprecedented demand for 
all types of food. 

About nine varieties of bananas are 
produced in Mexico. Statistically, how- 
ever, there are only two classifications, 
Roatan or Gros Michel and “Bananas, 
various,” the latter classification includ- 
ing all other varieties grown in the 
Republic. 


Industry's Evolution 


Roatan or Gros Michel, the variety of 
banana produced in Mexico for export, 
was brought to that country around 1880 
by Manuel Jamet. The first plantations 
were located in the State of Tabasco near 
Villahermosa on the banks of the Gri- 
jalva River. However, Jamet’s attempts 
to raise bananas did not meet with suc- 
cess, and the industry was not really 
established until about 1895 when Julian 
Duefias brought rhizome, or rootstock of 
the banana, from Honduras and began 
the cultivation of the fruit. They grew 
and flourished, as, with proper soil and 
climatic conditions, the banana is one of 
the most productive crops. Some years 
later Duefias was fortunate enough to 
interest several North American busi- 
nessmen in the possibilities of exporting 
the fruit, and the first contract for the 
shipment of bananas from Mexico was 
made in 1906. 


By 1910 about 350,000 stems of bananas 
were exported from Mexico annually. 
The year 1912 marked the first time that 
shipments exceeded 1,000,000 stems and 
by 1914 more than 2,000,000 stems were 
leaving Tabasco for the United States. 

During the First World War exports of 
bananas decreased sharply, as only 


300,000 stems were moved from the Re- 
Banana shipments did 


public in 1917. 





not reach 1,000,000 again until 1921. 
From 1921 to 1930 shipments increased 
relatively slowly. The decade following 
1930 (especially from 1934 to 1940) 
marks the peak of banana exports from 
Tabasco, the principal growing area at 
that time. In 1937 over 10,000,000 stems 
moved from this one Mexican State to 
foreign markets. 

The following table shows exports of 
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bananas from Mexico for the years 1932 
to 1942, inclusive: 


Banana Exports from Mevxico 














Year Stems 


1932 - 4, 205, 634 
1933 5, 800, 499 
1934__.. 8, 005, 751 
1935__.. 11, 065, 330 
1936 - 14, 529, 259 
1967... --| 14, 752,424 
1938 .--| 14, 345, 302 
1939 13, 428, 699 
1940 7 6, 585, 912 
1941 5, 165, 483 
1942 5, 856, 544 





Source: Compiled from the records of the Direcci6én 
General de Estadistica. 


Production Figures 


Production of Gros Michel bananas 
reached a peak in 1937 when 486,714 met- 
ric tons were grown in Mexico. For 
the 8 years previous, the output averaged 
about 190,000 tons yearly. In 1933 the 
first significant increase took place when 
264,380 tons were produced. 

In 1937 when the sigatoka disease (a 
fungous growth which destroys the ba- 
nana plants) arrived, the crop was not 
immediately affected, and even in 1938 
and 1939 production held up fairly well. 
However, in 1940 the first marked de- 
crease took place, and_ production 
slumped to 238,395 tons. 

From 1941 on, the Tabasco area ex- 
ported very little fruit. The southern 
part of Chiapas is the only district in 


Mexico where good-sized stems of 
sprayed fruit are now available in quan- 
tity. 


While production of Gros Michel ba- 
nanas has shown a definite decrease 
since 1937, other varieties of bananas 
benefited by a small steady rise over 
the past 10 years. For example, produc- 
tion of “Bananas, various,” which in 1932 
was 109,490 metric tons, by 1942 climbed 
to 137,000 tons. During the same 
years yields remained about constant, 
being 26 kilograms per plant in 1932 and 
25 in 1942. The arrival of sigatoka in 
Mexico did not cause the heavy losses to 
“Cavendish” and “Plantains’—cooking 
bananas—that it did to Gros Michel. 
Apparently these varieties are not so 
susceptible to this disease. 


Production of Bananas in Mexico 








— | Roatanor | Bananas, 
. Gros Michel | various 
1982... PAS, 195, 812 | 109, 490 
1933... 264, 380 95, 350 
1934__. 303, 834 | 121, 348 
1935... : $27, 675 125, 837 
1936 _ 461, 697 | 122, 687 
1987__. 486,714 121, 388 
1938... : 1 422, 080 124, 856 
1939... 1 431, 896 134, 457 
140... 1 238, 395 131, 248 
i.... 1 250, 000 136, 310 
' Preliminary figures. 
Source: Boletin Mensual de la Economia Rural, 
Mexico, 
i“ 
Tabasco 


Tabasco was the foremost banana- 
producing and exporting State in Mexico 
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Courtesy Fruit Dispatch 


Bunch of Mexican bananas being swung to earth during the harvest. 


until the sigatoka disease arrived. Grow- 
ing areas are located on the Grijalva 
River, where cultivation first began. 
During the boom days of the industry 
fruit was exported from Tabasco by 
ships which loaded at Alvaro Obregon, 
the chief port of the State, situated at 
the mouth of the Grijalva River. The 
situation has changed now, and under 
present conditions all fruit must move 
out of Tabasco by barge and railroad. 
Present arrangements for moving Ta- 
basco bananas have many drawbacks, as 
the barges lack cooling systems or re- 
frigeration. Rail transportation facili- 
ties are inadequate, and when the top 
production and shipping season arrives 
in July and August an acute shortage 
of refrigerated cars is expected. 

While spraying measures against siga- 
toka are now being carried out in Ta- 
basco, the effectiveness of disease-control 
measures in this region cannot be de- 
termined until the summer months when 
production is heaviest. 


Chiapas 


The southern portion of Chiapas lying 
near the Pacific Ocean is now the most 
important banana-exporting region in 
Mexico. Some 125 cars leave this State 
for the domestic and foreign markets 
each week. Plans are under way to in- 





crease production if necessary equipment 
and copper sulphate for spraying can be 
obtained. Should this new program be 
carried out it is expected that weekly 
shipments may even reach 175 cars. 

Chiapas is in a unique position so far 
as favorable climatic conditions are con- 
cerned. During the height of the banana 
industry, the chief areas of production, 
as already indicated, were centered in 
Tabasco on the eastern seaboard of Mex- 
ico. Generally speaking, the eastern 
half of the country is better suited to 
the growing of bananas than the west 
coast, as it is better watered and has a 
higher degree of humidity. However, 
Chiapas has a dry season which begins 
in December and ends about the last of 
April, and these hot, dry months, with a 
relatively low degree of humidity, serve 
to check the inroads of sigatoka. One 
disadvantage is that farmers must irri- 
gate during the dry months, put a num- 
ber of streams in the coastal mountain 
range rising immediately above the 
banana plantations supply a constant 
source of water. 

Production costs in Chiapas are said 
to have been higher than in Tabasco. 
Irrigation and drainage canals had to 
be constructed and roads had to be built 
because river transportation was not 
available. Neither have soil conditions 
for growing bananas been as good as in 
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Tabasco. However, at present these 
higher production costs are partly offset 
by the fact that, in consequence of the 
pronounced dry season, fewer sprayings 
are needed to combat sigatoka—which 
is by no means under complete control in 
Chiapas, as only the more progressive 
growers have been able to obtain 
sprayers. 


Papaloapan, Tuxtepec, El Hule 


Banana plantations situated on the 
borders of the Papaloapan, San Juan, 
and Tuxtepec Rivers, which are south of 
the port of Veracruz, formerly supplied 
a large portion of the exports from Mex- 
ico. However, following the advent of 
sigatoka this region began to decrease in 
importance, and now only a few cars are 
sent to the markets. In the immediate 
vicinity of Tuxtepec a few producers 
have set out Cavendish or dwarf ba- 
nanas, which appear to be less subject 
to sigatoka than the Roatan or Gros 
Michel variety. 

Before this region can again become 
an important exporter some kind of 
disease-control program must be worked 
out. Under present conditions it is be- 
lieved that nothing will be attempted un- 
til the end of the war. A few Gros 
Michel bananas reach the domestic mar- 
ket, and a small quantity of Cavendish 
are being forwarded to consuming dis- 
tricts of the central plateau. 


Cordoba Region 


Immediately to the west of the port of 
Veracruz and near Cordoba, Fortin, and 
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Temonapa, there is a small banana- 
growing area. Plantings are generally 
found at altitudes ranging from 1,500 
to 2,000 feet above sea level. Apparently 
this cooler climate has been a factor in 
curbing the effects of sigatoka. This 
region has continued producing and has 
supplied the central markets since 1937. 
Beginning last year, small shipments of 
bananas were moved to the United States 
from this area. The total amount of 
land available for planting in this dis- 
trict is not extensive, but producers have 
an advantage because they can move 
their fruit to Mexico City within 2 days 
whereas growers in southern portions of 
the Republic must wait from 5 to 7 days 
before their products arrive in Mexico 
City. 

With the current good prices being 
offered in the United States some new 
plantations are being developed in 
Tanga and Tezonapa. It is expected 
that 45 cars a week will be moved out in 
August and September, the height of the 
growing season. 


Tuxpan, Tecolutla, Nantla 


In northern Veracruz near Tuxpan, 
there is a small growing area from which 
shipments of bananas have moved into 
the domestic and foreign markets. The 
plantations are established on river 
banks as in Tabasco, and fruit must be 
barged down the Tecolutla and Nantla 
Rivers and then taken to Tuxpan where 
it is loaded on railroad cars and trucks 
and sent to distribution points. Before 
the spread of sigatoka most Veracruz 
bananas were shipped to the United 


Receiving bananas at a Mexican railway station. 
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States by boats. No control measures 
have been attempted in this district, and 
it is believed that until an adequate sys- 
tem is established this region will not 
contribute Many bananas to the coun- 
try’s exports. 


Developments Surprise Trade 


The fact that exports of bananas from 
Mexico in 1942 exceeded 1941 exports by 
691,061 stems was a surprise to the trade, 

During the first months of 1942 pro- 
ducers were interviewed about the possi- 
bilities of exporting bananas to the 
United States. The consensus was that 
exports would drop to about one-half 
the 5,165,483 stems exported during 1941, 
During January and February it ap- 
peared that this prediction would come 
true, as only 125,000 stems were leaving 
Mexico monthly. In round figures it 
was thought that total yearly exports 
for 1942 would run about 2,800,000 stems. 

About March 1942 sigatoka control got 
under way in Chiapas, and monthly ex- 
ports picked up from about 125,000 to 
550,000 in June. At the close of the year 
more than 600,000 stems were leaving 
Mexico monthly, and 1942 exports 
amounted to 5,856,544 stems. 

Most of the fruit exported in 194] 
originated in the area immediately to the 
north of Tapachula on the coastal plain 
of Chiapas. While no definite figures are 
available as to the points of origin of the 
fruit exported in 1942, the breakdown in 
percentages seems to be about as follows: 
Chiapas, 85 percent; southern Veracruz, 
10 percent; and northern Veracruz, 5 
percent. 


Courtesy National Archives 
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Measures Aiding Industry 


The National Confederation of Ba- 
nana Growers (Confederacioén Nacional 
Platanera) was founded in 1933, with 
the support and assistance of the Sec- 
retary of the National Economy (Sec- 
retaria de la Economia Nacional). It 
undertook the problems of collective 
buying and selling, transportation, es- 
tablishment of credit, fair competition, 
and the general organization of the 
industry. 

The Mexican Government has been 
endeavoring to encourage the formation 
of cooperatives made up of small-scale 
growers of bananas and has assisted 
them to export through the facilities of 
the Export Bank (Banco de Comercio 
Exterior). 


Export Tax and Duties 


In the early thirties when the banana 
industry was expanding rapidly, the ex- 
port tax on bananas was 2 centavos per 
bunch regardless of weight or size. Sub- 
sequently this tax was reduced to 1 
centavo per bunch and remained at this 
level until about 1935 when the Mexican 
Government imposed a tax of 30 pesos 
per ton. Apparently the motive behind 
this action was to encourage growers to 
form cooperatives, to stop the selling of 
fruit by individuals, and curb the activity 
of the middlemen, who made large 
profits at the expense of the farmers. 
If bananas were exported through a co- 
operative, then the Government granted 
a subsidy of 30 pesos per ton on all fruit 
exported, thus offsetting the Govern- 
ment tax. In short, cooperatives could 
send fruit out of Mexico without contrib- 
uting regular customs payments. 

This 30-pesos-per-ton tax was applied 
equally to the fruit moving by land or by 
sea, but the manner of determining the 
weight of bananas differed. Taxes were 
assessed on the basis of the weight of the 
fruit loaded on freight cars. When 
shipped on oceangoing vessels, it was 
assumed that each stem weighed 22 kilo- 
grams. Thus, 10,000 stems according to 
this scheme would weigh 220 tons. Be- 
fore sigatoka invaded Mexico—that is, 
prior to 1937—the average stem weight 
ran close to 22 kilograms. After the dis- 
ease affected the producing areas, taxes 
were collected on the basis of a stem that 
weighed 20 kilograms. 

On January 22, 1943, a Presidential 
Decree terminated the possibility of any 
single individual exporting bananas. By 
this decree a new quota system based on 
the per-100-kilogram valuation of ba- 
hanas was established. The export duty 
on the best quality of bananas would 
amount to about 5,700 pesos for a car of 

10 tons of fruit. However, members of 
cooperatives recognized by the Govern- 
Ment would be granted a subsidy to the 
extent of the fixed charges. 


Banana By-Products 


Because of the difficulty in securing 
refrigerator cars, several of the produc- 
ing associations as well as private indi- 
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yf Courtesy United Fruit Co. 


Bananas being loaded into refrigerator cars for shipment in the United States. 


viduals have begun to manufacture var- 
ious products from fresh bananas. The 
most important of these is dehydrated 
bananas. A new plant has been erected 
in Villahermosa, Tabasco, which is now 
handling 10 tons of fresh fruit daily. 
There are two other new plants at 
Orizaba and Fortin. 

A small factory for the making of 
banana flour is now in operation in 
Tuxpan, northern Veracruz. Another 
firm in Mexico City is manufacturing a 
product composed of sugar, cocoa, and 
bananas which is stated to be a substi- 
tute for powdered cocoa. 

Considerable interest is being mani- 
fested in dehydrated bananas. This 
rather new food product appears to be 
getting favorable reception in the United 
States. In Mexico itself, however, none 
of the byproducts enjoy wide consump- 
tion. 


Prospects for Future 


It is hard to predict what the future 
holds for the Mexican banana industry. 
If it were not for the sigatoka disease 
now spreading throughout all banana- 
growing countries, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that in post-war days Mexico 
would immediately regain its high place 
in the foreign trade in this fruit. With 


wide adoption of control measures, bet- 
ter roads, refrigerated cars and space on 
boats, the country’s position would seem 
assured. 





Argentine Vacation 
Travel Drops 


The most recent Argentine summer 
tourist season—between November 1, 
1942, and the end of January 1943—re- 
corded a total of 234,995 visitors to Mar 
del Plata, the nation’s leading seaside 
resort. This is 18,000 less than in the 
preceding summer season. The drop is 
attributed to the scarcity of tires and 
gasoline for private cars. 

Some 57,000 vacationists came by train, 
70,000 by motor bus, and 94,000 by pri- 
vate motor cars over the new cement 
highway between Buenos Aires and the 
resort; others came from nearby com- 
munities. 

Mar del Plata is on the Atlantic, 250 
miles south of Buenos Aires. It is rated 
as one of the finest resort communities 
in the world. The normal, year-round 
population is about 72,000. Mar del 
Plata is noted for its splendid casino and 
“rambla,” or promenade, along the ocean 
front, as well as for its many beautiful 
private homes. 





Britain Buying Argentine ‘Meat 


In the early part of April, Great Brit- 
ain agreed to buy 720,000 tons of meat 
from Argentina at prices slightly above 
those of the previous contract, says the 
Argentine newspaper El Imparcial. This 
purchase will consist of 600,000 tons of 
refrigerated and salted beef, 70,000 tons 
of mutton, and 50,000 tons of pork—de- 
livery to be made at the rate of 50,000 
tons a month. 

The price agreed on is said to be some- 
where between that originally asked by 
the Argentine Meat Board and that paid 
last year by Britain. 
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Bolivia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tungsten: Exports of Higher-Grade 
Ore Permitted Under Lower “Additional” 
Export-Tax Brackets—Higher - grade 
tungsten ore is now permitted exporta- 
tion from Bolivia under the lower 
brackets of the schedule of the “addi- 
tional” export tax established by the de- 
cree of July 28, 1941, thus considerably 
decreasing the total export duty on the 
ore in question, by terms of decrees of 
January 22, 1942, and March 15, 1943. 
This additional export tax was originally 
established at 40 percent of the value of 
the amount of foreign exchange, based 
on the valuation of the ore, which ex- 
porters are required to turn over to the 
Central Bank. At the present time, ex- 
porters are required to turn over to the 
Central Bank 58 percent of the exchange 
received from the sale of the ore. 

The decree of January 22, 1942, pro- 
vided that on minerals of less than 25 
percent tungsten-trioxide content there 
would be only 25 percent additional tax; 
on minerals of from 25 to 30 percent 
tungsten-trioxide content the additional 
tax would be only 35 percent; and that 
only on minerals containing more than 
30 percent tungsten trioxide would the 
basic rate of 40 percent additional tax 
apply. The decree of March 15, 1943, 
further modified the basis by requiring 
that on minerals of less than 30 percent 
tungsten-trioxide content the “addi- 
tional” tax of 30 percent must be paid; 
on minerals containing from 30 to 45 
percent tungsten trioxide, 35 percent 
“additional” tax; and only on minerals 
of more than 45 percent of tungsten- 
trioxide content the full tax of 40 percent. 





Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


Brazilian industrial activity in June 
1943 was greater than during the corre- 
sponding month of 1942, but slightly 
lower than in May 1943. This is ascribed 
to raw-material-supply difficulties, al- 
though there are no reports of any seri- 
ous shortages. 

Retail trade continued satisfactory, or 
at about the same level as in May 1943, 
and better than last year. Because of 
delivery problems, wholesale trade lagged 
behind retail sales, but was on a par with 
the May turn-over. 


DISTRIBUTION CONTROLS 


The Brazilian Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization has expanded the 
distribution control of import commodi- 
ties which cannot be cleared from the 
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customs without prior authority of the 
special assistant of the Coordinator. 
The products to be added are: Bicar- 
bonate of soda, sulfur, rosin, wood pulp 
and cellulose, terneplate, all types of iron 
and steel plates, all types of iron and 
steel strip, iron and steel tubes and ac- 
cessories, all types of iron and steel 
structural shapes and rolled goods, wire 
rope and cable, tin copper, lead, zinc, 
graphite electrodes, and metallurgical 
coke. Domestic sulfuric acid and iron 
and steel rolling-mill products have also 
been placed under distribution control. 
Distributing controls have also been es- 
tablished on butter, lard, and vegetable 
oils. 

After the completion of the census of 
consumers in early May, sugar rationing 
was announced at the rate of 1 kilogram 
of sugar per person from May 17 to 31, 
inclusive. The ration for the first 15 
days of June was set at 14 kilograms 
per person. 

A decree of May 14 altered the per- 
centage of Brazilian fibers that must be 
used in the manufacture of cordage and 
burlap. The percentage for cordage 
production was increased to 75 percent 
and for burlap to 40 percent. 

In a drive to increase rubber produc- 
tion, the month of June was declared 





The Cover Picture 





In the Nose of the Bomber 


Our cover picture this week— 
from the Office of War Informa- 
tion—shows two girl workers in the 
Long Beach, Calif., plant of Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. putting the finish- 
ing touch on the bombardier nose 
section of a B-17F heavy bomber. 
Better known as the “Flying For- 
tress,” the B-17F is a later model 
of the B-17, which distinguished 
itself in action in the South Pacific, 
over Germany, and_ elsewhere. 
One hardly needs to say thatitisa 
long-range, high-altitude bomber, 
with a crew of seven to nine men— 
and with armament sufficient to 
defend itself on daylight missions. 











ee 


“Rubber Month,” and the month of July 
was designated for the collection of scrap 
rubber. A decree of June 7, 1943, ex- 
empted gasoline service stations from 
special taxes for the purchase of scrap 
rubber during the period from July 1 to 
July 15. 


ELECTRIC-POWER CONSUMPTION 


Compared with March, electric-power 
consumption in April showed a slight de- 
cline—affecting all important consumers 
except the rubber and ceramic industries, 


AGRICULTURE 


Cotton prices remained firm within 
narrow fluctuations. Spot prices rose 
Slightly. By order No. 70, of May 25, of 
the Coordinator of Economic Mobiliza- 
tion, producers of cottonseed cake and 
meal are obliged to reserve 15,000 tons per 
month of their output for agricultural 
and livestock purposes, that is, for stock 
feed or fertilizer. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Construction activity continued at the 
same rate as in May, being under that of 
last year although at a satisfactory level, 
In the face of known shortages of such 
imported building materials as elevators, 
glass, and other items, the opinion seems 
to be that as buildings require from 1 to 
2 years for completion they can be started 
and erected with local material on the 
expectation that the war situation will 
improve sufficiently to permit importa- 
tion of the material necessary for com- 
pletion. The Banco Italo-Belga is plan- 
ning to construct a 22-story office build- 
ing on the new Getulio Vargas Avenue. 

The present active demand for new 
buildings in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
is due in part to the extensive demoli- 
tions now going on in connection with 
city-beautifying schemes. These short- 
ages in both housing and office space as 
a result of demolitions have already elic- 
ited some protests. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


There was no change in the satisfac- 
tory credit and collection situation re- 
ported in May. 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange.—The balance sheet 
of the Bank of Brazil as of May 30, 1943, 
has not been published to date, and thus 
the published exchange position of the 
Bank of Brazil as of the end of May is 
not available. However, in view of the 
trend in Brazil’s international trade, it 
may be assumed that Brazil’s net for- 
eign-exchange balance continued to im- 
prove during May as it did during the 
month of April. The Bank of Brazil’ 
foreign-exchange balance with its for 
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eign correspondents (including future 
contracts) on April 30 was as follows: 





Due from _ correspondents Cruzeiros 
SARIN: rs: atcasetniee-ntesnseekas Witlienains 3,254,308,740.50 
Due tocorrespondents 
GEE Seine cnntocuecni nan 411,259 ,764.10 
WR ied meet ae oe 2,843 048,976.40 


During the month of May the cruzeiro- 
U. S. dollar exchange rates quoted by 
the Bank of Brazil remained unchanged, 
the current rates being as follows: 


Official exchange (30 percent) : Cruzeiros 
I ens ice sitter hin ghee asce De 
Free exchange (70 percent): 
PU udenkenvwanuiwateadaunbeGa 19.47 
Selling (5 percent more)__-- ____- 19. 63 
Special free exchange: 
CL EE ree We RE Tere oer 20.00 
Selling (5 percent more)-_-.______ 20. 50 


The exchange market has remained 
firm and well supplied with cover from 
export exchange to meet all require- 
ments, both at the free exchange rate for 
meeting payments relating to interna- 
tional trade, and at the special free ex- 
change for meeting tourists’ require- 
ments, for effecting remittances for the 
maintenance of families abroad (pri- 
marily Portuguese), and for effecting 
capital movements and the remittance 
abroad of dividends and profits. 

War Financing.—Considerable pub- 
licity was given to the problem of war 
financing during May. The Minister of 
Finance visited the city of Sao Paulo to 
launch a war-bond sales campaign, and 
nation-wide publicity was given to his 
visit and speeches. Under the auspices 
of the Minister of Finance a national or- 
ganization was formed to stimulate war- 
bond sales. However, war expenditures 
are considerably in advance of receipts 
from bond sales, and are being met by 
short-term Treasury promissory notes 
absorbed in large part by the Bank of 
Brazil. 


Transport and Communication 


Establishment of New Radio-Broad- 
casting Stations Prohibited.—The Minis- 
try of Transportation has prohibited the 
establishment of new radio-transmitting 
stations, except those required for ‘public 
service and defense. The order also re- 
quires broadcasting stations to reduce 
their power by a minimum of 1 decibel 
s0 as to conserve transmitting tubes and 
components. However, existing conces- 
sions and licenses for services not es- 
sential to the nation’s broadcasting sys- 
tem are guaranteed, should the service be 
Suspended through lack of materials or 
have to be operated at a loss. 

Shipping Priority-Rating Service Cre- 
ated—A priority-rating service for 
coastwise shipping was created in May by 
the Coordinator of Economic Mobiliza- 
tion in Brazil. This service is not like 
the shipping-priority system of the 
United States, but it is an attempt to dis- 
tribute shipping space to meet the re- 
quirements of public supply. 

The order of establishment does not 
alter the functions of the Brazilian Mari- 
time Commission which has controlled 
coastwise shipping for some time. Un- 
der its terms, the Commission informs 
the Coordinator of the amount of ship- 
ping space available and is advised of the 
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quantities and types of merchandise that 
should be loaded. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables Exempt 
from Import Taxes.—A variety of fresh 
fruits and vegetables have been ex- 
empted from the war-exchange tax of 
10 percent and the special excise tax 
of 3 percent, when imported into Can- 
ada, by an order in council effective June 
15, 1943, according to Customs Memo- 
randum series D No. 47 (T. C. 126), issued 
by the Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, June 18. Imports from the 
United States have been subject only to 
the war-exchange tax. 

The fresh fruits and vegetables, in 
their natural state, affected by the or- 
der are: Grapefruit, lemons, plantains, 
pineapples, pomegranates, guavas, man- 
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goes; potatoes, onions (including onions 
grown with tops, and shallots, and onion 
sets) green beans, cabbage, carrots, cel- 
ery, lettuce, green peas, spinach, and 
tomatoes. 

The exemption from the import taxes 
was ordered upon the recommendation 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
to reduce the “landed cost” of these es- 
sential food products. 

Amendment of Canadian Export Reg- 
ulations Covering Shipments to New- 
foundland.—The Canadian export reg- 
ulations have been amended so that from 
July 1, 1943, shipments to Newfoundland 
in general valued at $25 or less only are 
exempted from’ the requirement of an 
export permit, according to a revised 
customs memorandum issued by the De- 
partment of National Revenue, Ottawa, 
June 23. 

By this amendment the general ex- 
emption on shipments to Newfoundland 
is reduced from $100 to $25, with cer- 
tain exceptions; namely, tea, sugar, and 


———— 








Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one’of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Is the Lesson of This Continent Applicable to All Continents? 


Many who talk of the world’s economic future place gloomy emphasis on 
such presumably difficult problems as competitive national economies, sur- 
pluses of similar products, surpluses of raw materials, and the like. Viewed 
theoretically, some of these problems might have been considered real factors 
in the United States-Canadian relationship a few years ago. But in the face 
of war, we were concerned with facts, not theory. The result is that we 
found ways of making the problems unimportant. And we have scored a 
practical success. The tangible results of our cooperative effort are visible 
for all to see. 

May it not be that what we have learned on this continent can be applied 
to all the continents? I like to think that we have been working out in this 
North American laboratory a formula which will serve the post-war world 
as truly as it now serves us. Certainly we have disproved many traditional 
objections to international cooperation. Many an ostrich, hearing what was 
going on, has lifted his head out of the sand. It would be tragic to see those 
heads stuck back in the sand again after the war. 

Let no one make the mistake of imagining that what has happened in our 
countries is the result merely of military necessity. We recognized early 
that the threat of the Axis was not merely military. It was a threat and 
is a threat to the inner philosophy of our nations. 

The Axis tries to teach the world that democracy is finished. Dictator- 
ship, they say, provides a superior system of government. To them, the 
individual life is valueless except insofar as it is a tool in the hands of the 
national leader. There have always been such ideas in the world. But 
Mussolini and Hitler and Tojo expressed these ideas with insidious appeals 
to self-seeking men in other countries. They made use of modern com- 
munications to spread their lies on a world scale. And they backed up their 
venomous propaganda with modern weapons. As a result, the ideas of 
Fascism menace the democratic tradition and the whole standard of human 
values on which our peoples have been reared. 

In combating this savage aggression, our wealth of mechanical power and 
resources were not enough to protect us. Not until we consciously recognized 
the Fascist conspiracy against world freedom and consciously willed to 
destroy it, did the wheels of our factories begin to turn at full speed. It was 
not until we realized that the free peoples of the world must stand together 
in order to survive that it became possible to obtain the war production 
necessary for victory, and to link together the productive mechanism of our 
economies. 

We had been accustomed to regard our machines as a means of competitive 
profit. Now those machines became the tools of our mutual will to be free. 


(From the address by Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War Production Board, 
before the Canadian Club, Toronto, Canada, Thursday, July 8, 1943.) 


——) 
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glucose, rubber and rubber products 
which require an export permit when 
shipped to any destination regardless of 
value, and coffee, coconut, other edible 
food products, and tin alloys which re- 
quire an export permit for shipments 
amounting to more than $5 in value, to 
any destination. 


Transport and Communication 


Passenger Transportation Breaks All 
Records.—The Toronto (Canada) Trans- 
portation Commission in 1942 broke all 
records for passengers carried and rev- 
enue collected. Passengers carried by 
the city’s system of streetcars and busses 
totaled 238,991,803, and transfer passen- 
gers numbered 124,592,251. A subsidiary 
company carried 8,708,989 revenue pas- 
sengers. 

To obtain these results, 946 streetcars 
and 364 busses operated over 267 single- 
track miles of car lines and 872 miles of 
bus and coach routes. 

Placed in operation during the year 
were 60 new streetcars, 25 busses, and 32 
coaches. 


Ceylon 


Economic Conditions 


INCREASED TRADE CHARACTERIZES FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1943 


Economic and financial conditions in 
Ceylon continued to be highly satisfac- 
tory during the first quarter of 1943. 
There was a positive balance of trade. 
Exports showed a slight increase over the 
corresponding period of 1942; imports 
showed a large increase. Exports of tea, 
although much larger than in the first 
quarter of 1942, were still well below the 
permissible export quota. Exports of co- 
conut oil and copra showed increases; 
exports of rubber, plumbago, and citro- 
nella oil declined. The decrease in rub- 
ber exports was attributed primarily to 
a small carry-over from 1942 compared 
with a large carry-over in the preceding 
year, and to stocks being withheld in an- 
ticipation of favorable action on a re- 
quest for an increase in price. Principal 
increases in the import trade, compared 
with the first quarter of 1943, were in 
foodstuffs, petroleum products, cotton 
piecegoods, and iron and steel products. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenue, Note Circula- 
tion, and Bank Clearings.—Revenue of 
the Ceylon Government in the first 
quarter of 1943 was estimated at 46,362,- 
000 rupees (about $13,964,000) and ex- 
penditure at 43,341,000 rupees (about 
$13,054,000), compared with 35,836,000 
rupees (about $10,794,000) and 32,634,- 
000 rupees (about $9,829,000) in the first 
quarter of 1942. 

Using the period 1934-38 as 100, the 
index of note circulation in March 1943 
stood at 380, compared with 229.6 in 
March 1942, and bank clearings at 261.1, 
compared with 250.2. 
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Denmark 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Official Control of Substitute Com- 
modities Established.—A Danish govern- 
mental committee for the qualitative 
control of various substitutes offered on 
the Danish market has been established 
by a proclamation of the Commerce 
Ministry, says the Copenhagen press of 
November 29, 1942. Substitutes for tea, 
cocoa, and spices are to be primary ob- 
jects of this control. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Bond Issues and Various In- 
creased Taxes Proposed.—A number of 
fiscal bills evidently intended to check 
the inflationary tendency in Denmark 
were recently presented by the Finance 
Minister to Parliament, says the Copen- 
hagen press. 

These measures propose increases in 
the taxes on wartime incomes, in the 
sales tax on motor vehicles, and in vari- 
ous consumption taxes. They also pro- 
vide for two issues of Government 
savings bonds, to a total amount of 
400,000,000 Danish crowns, as well as for 
compulsory savings and for increased 
liquidity of commercial and savings 
banks. 

The anticipated proceeds of these 
measures, 1,500,000,000 crowns, are to be 
frozen in a special account in the Na- 
tional Bank. 








The Two Faces of General 
Suzuki 


Two sharply different versions of 
a recent statement by Lt. Gen. 
Teiichi Suzuki, head of the Japa- 
nese Cabinet Planning Board, on 
Japan’s plan for the economic de- 
velopment of East Asia were pub- 
licized by Tokyo propagandists. 

As heard by United States Gov- 
ernment monitors, the Domei 
Agency transmitted an English- 
language dispatch to East Asia de- 
scribing the plan as a benevolent 
scheme for mutual exchange of 
commodities, in which Japan 
would be influenced by a wish to 
“stabilize living conditions of the 
people within greater East Asia.” 
It referred to the huge amounts of 
foodstuffs which Japan is requisi- 
tioning from the occupied areas as 
a sign of the “cooperative spirit of 
the greater East Asia sphere.” 

The theme of a “cooperative 
spirit’ was missing from the do- 
mestic Japanese broadcast which 
had Suzuki describing the food 
imports as the fruits of military 
power. The Japanese people were 
told also that only that equipment 
needed to produce war materials 
for Japan would be sent to East 
Asia. 
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Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Barter Agreement Concluded With 
“Slovakia.”—An agreement between 
Denmark and “Slovakia,” within the 
scope of which private compensation 
trade between the two areas may be ar- 
ranged during the period from March 1 
to September 1 (inclusive), 1943, has 
been concluded, according to the Danish 
press of April 21. 

It is stated that Danish exports of 
fish, seeds, and machinery may reach a 
value of 2,750,000 crowns under this 
agreement, for which oak (wood), chem- 
icals, oils, textiles, seeds, and calves’ 
stomachs, to a like value are expected 
from “Slovakia.” 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 4, 
1942, for an announcement concerning prior 
—— covering trade between the above 
areas. 

Supplementary Trade Agreement Con- 
cluded With Sweden.—An agreement 
between Denmark and Sweden, valid 
during the first half of 1943 and supple- 
menting the earlier agreement concern- 
ing reciprocal trade between the two 
countries during that period (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 13, 
1943), has been signed at Copenhagen, 
says the Danish press of May 25 and 26. 

The supplementary Swedish exports 
to Denmark provided by the new agree- 
ment include wood products, tools, ma- 
chines, and other commodities, to a total 
value of 2,300,000 Swedish crowns, 
Denmark is to export food products to 
Sweden and is to furnish 1,300,000 
crowns worth of butter to Finland, for 
which Finland is to make payment into 
the Danish-Swedish clearing account. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions throughout April 
compared favorably with those of the 
same month last year, with exports 
almost double in volume and no acute 
shortages arising from the small quan- 
tities of imports. Wholesale and retail 
prices of goods continued at a high level, 
and almost no unemployment existed. A 
shortage of petroleum products con- 
tinued, but rationing is operating very 
efficiently and essential needs were met. 


AGRICULTURE 


Large quantities of the 1942 sugar crop 
have been exported, and only a small 
fraction still remains. Milling of the 
present crop has been under way, how- 
ever, and sufficient cane is available for 
a large crop. Production so far has 
built up sugar stocks to a level higher 
than during any part of 1942. The ad- 
ditional warehouses that were con- 
structed by the sugar companies during 
the “dead” season are therefore being 
used to good advantage. Although ne- 
gotiations in Washington for the pul- 
chase of the 1943 crop continue, no defi- 
nite agreement has been reached as yet. 
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Producers demand the price paid by 
Great Britain in 1942. 

Although there was a larger amount of 
cocoa on hand than that normally held 
in the spring of the year, it had not 
reached the point of serious concern to 
exporters. 

Government sources estimate that a 
sizable rice crop will be available for ex- 
port during 1943. 

The tobacco crop has been one of the 
most encouraging in recent years, and 
both buyers and exporters have esti- 
mated a large volume for export. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total exports during April were 
greatly in excess of those in the same 
month last year, in both volume and 
value. The increases were due princi- 
pally to larger movements of raw sugar 
and cocoa. Exports of coffee during 
April 1943 were less in both volume and 
value than those for April 1942. The 
Decentralization Plan, controlling ex- 
ports from the United States, became 
effective April 15. 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Bill Passed—The Egyptian 
State budget, as submitted to the Egyp- 
tian Parliament, and as described in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 17, 
1943, was passed by the Parliament on 
May 30. The budget balances at the 
record figure of £E£65,000,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prohibitions Against Trade with Libya 
Removed.—The provisions of a procla- 
mation issued in July 1941, which for- 
bade trade relations with enemy and 
enemy-occupied territories, shall no 
longer apply to Libya (Cyrenaica and 
Tripolitania) , effective from January 23, 
1943, according to a decree issued by the 
Egyptian Ministry of Finance on May 27, 
and published in the Journal Officiel of 
the same date. 


Guatemala 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Resumes Operation.—Service 
was renewed on the Verapaz Railway in 
Guatemala between Pancajche and Pan- 
zos, to connect at Panzos with launch 
service to the port of Livingston. 

This formerly German-owned railway 
was taken over by the Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment late in 1941, and operations were 
Suspended. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export Control revised.— 
All articles imported into Madagascar 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Metal Content of Indian 
Bronze Pice Coins Re- 


duced 


Increased hoarding of bronze 
“pice” coins in India is attributed 
by the press to a widespread belief 
that the black-market value of the 
metallic content may rise to a point 
to make profitable the melting of 
such coin. 

In a few isolated localities the 
black-market prices are so inflated 
that the value of the metallic con- 
tent of the bronze pice approaches 
the face value of the coin, but this 
is not true in the majority of the 
larger centers in India. 

To protect further issues from 
hoarding, the metal content of the 
new pice placed in circulation in 
February has been reduced from 75 
to 30 grains, giving the coin a face 
value far in excess of the black- 
market value of its metallic con- 
tent. The new pice is round, 0.84 
inch in diameter, with a circular 
hole about 0.37 inch in diameter. 

The black-market value of the 
metallic content of all nickel and 
nickel-brass subsidiary coin is far 
below the face value of such coin. 











from foreign countries and from terri- 
tories administered by Fighting France, 
and all articles exported or reexported 
from Madagascar, under any customs 
regime and to any destination, have been 
made subject to license from the Direc- 
tor of Economic Affairs, by an order of 
April 19, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar, on April 24, as 
modified by an order of May 5, 1943, 
published on May 15. 


Under the provisions controlling ex- 
portation, products of Madagascar have 
been divided into three groups, as 
follows: 


Group A, consisting of food products, 
the disposable surplus of which may be 
exported after the needs of the colony 
have been satisfied; 


Group B, comprising raw materials 
necessary for the conduct of the war, 
the exportation of which requires agree- 
ment between the Director of Economic 
Affairs and the representatives in Mada- 
gascar of the Allied Nations, in addition 
to a license from the Director of Eco- 
nomic Affairs and an agreement to turn 
over the foreign exchange involved; and 

Group C, including all other products 
not listed in groups A and B. Commerce 
in such products may take place accord- 
ing to normal commercial methods, but 
an export license must be obtained and 
exchange be turned over. 

Another order of April 19 made im- 
ports into Madagascar from, and exports 
to, territories administered by Fighting 
France subject to the exchange-control 
requirements applying in Madagascar to 
goods imported from, or exported to, for- 
eign countries. 
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Tobacco: Metropolitan Tobacco Mis- 
sion To Be Controlled by Local Admin- 
istration.—The independent functioning 
of the Metropolitan Tobacco Mission in 
Madagascar was suspended by an order 
of March 25, 1943, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Madagascar on April 24. 
This service is to function in the future 
under the authority of the Governor 
General and will be subject to control by 
the local administration, under advice 
from the Permanent Commission for 
Tobacco Control. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cattle and Specified Untanned Hides 
and Skins Again Permitted Duty-Free 
Importation for Temporary Periods.— 
Live cattle will be permitted duty-free 
importation into Mexico through July 
31, 1943; and untanned cattle hides and 
undressed goatskins and sheepskins will 
be accorded the same customs treatment 
through December 31, 1943, under pro- 
visions of a Mexican Presidential decree, 
published and effective June 18, 1943. 

On August 1, 1943, the rates of import 
duty previously in effect will be reim- 
posed, as follows: Cattle up to 2 years of 
age, 12 pesos per head; cattle more than 
2 years old, 17 pesos per head. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, the rates of duty previously 
in effect on hides and skins will be reim- 
posed as follows: Untanned cattle hides, 
0.10 peso per gross kilogram; undressed 
goatskins and sheepskins, weighing more 
than 300 grams each, 0.35 peso per gross 
kilogram. 

[For previous announcement of the duty- 
free customs treatment accorded these prod- 


ucts through May 31, 1943, see ForEIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 9, 1943.] 


Prior Permits Not Required on Exports 
of Minerals to Designated Countries.— 
Prior permits from the Mexican Ministry 
of National Economy are no longer re- 
quired for the exportation of minerals 
in crude, concentrated, precipitated, or 
calcined form, when consigned to certain 
designated countries, says a Mexican 
customs circular, officially published on 
June 10, 1943. 

Prior export permits will not be re- 
quired on shipments of any of these 
minerals, when consigned to Brazil, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Colombia, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Haiti, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Uruguay, and the 
United States. Exports without prior 
permits are also authorized for certain 
specified minerals destined for Argen- 
tina, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Peru, 
and Venezuela. 

All metals and metallic alloys, how- 
ever, remain subject to export control, 
regardless of the country of destination. 

[For announcement of the restrictions on 
the exportation of various strategic and 


critical materials, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 2, 1941.] 


Bulls and Calves Placed Under Export 
Quota Restrictions——Exportation from 
Mexico of bulls of any age and of calves 
less than l-year old has been restricted 
to an annual global quota of 500,000 
head, under provisions of a Mexican 
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Presidential decree, published and ef- 
fective June 14, 1943. Included in the 
global export quota are the animals 
slaughtered in border towns and ex- 
ported as dressed beef. Cows older than 
1 year are prohibited exportation, except 
under express authorization from the 
President of the Republic, through the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Ministry of National Economy is 
empowered to assign, within the annual 
quota, the number of cattle that may 
be exported from each of the producing 
zones, so as to avoid exports from the 
interior of the country and to assure 
supplies for domestic needs. Export per- 
mits will be issued by the Stockmen’s 
Associations, and the quota for each will 
be fixed in accordance with the number 
of cattle and actual exports during the 
last 5-year period. 

The Ministries of Agriculture and of 
National Economy will determine the 
number of cattle already exported in 
1943 and will fix reasonable monthly 
quotas for the ensuing months. The 
same ministries are charged with fixing 
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the limit of cattle that may be slaugh- 
tered in the border towns for export as 
dressed beef. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


Business in Peru continued at satis- 
factory levels during May, despite fur- 
ther increases in wholesale prices and 
living costs, and small stocks in certain 
lines of merchandise. Warm weather 
continued along the coast, giving the rice 
crop a longer period than usual to ma- 
ture, and other crops were developing 
favorably. Some damage to growing 
cotton from the “arrebiatado” or cotton 
stainer was reported in districts north 
and south of Lima, and compulsory vac- 
cination of livestock became necessary in 
the Lima-Callao district in consequence 
of the appearance of anthrax. The 
manufacturing industries continued to 
operate at high levels, and the mineral 
output was normal. The north-bound 





lack sanitary facilities. 








New Market Places Meet Haiti’s Basic Needs 


Life in Haiti revolves around the market place, where trade, town gossip, 
and public affairs merge into one point of contact. That is why new market 
places are being built as part of a health and sanitation program in which 
the United States is cooperating with Haitian authorities. The first of these 
new markets has just been completed in Port-au-Prince. 

Most Haitians are farmers. They love the land. Even the poorest Haitian 
works a patch of garden. But on Sunday the farms are deserted in Haiti. 
It is market day—the biggest event in the week for the farmer and his family. 

Most Haitians live in the countryside. 
trek to town and market. Many travel miles to the nearest town. The trip 
is made on foot or, for the more affluent, by donkey. Before sunrise the 
Haitian roads on a Sunday present a picturesque scene. Long lines of people, 
whole family groups of father, mother, and children, carrying butter, 
chickens, vegetables, cheeses, and other farm products for trading, wend 
their way on the roads to the towns and cities. A common scene is that of a 
farmer’s wife sitting side-saddle on a plodding donkey. 

In Haiti, the woman is usually the trader at the market. That is a tradi- 
tion which goes back many years to a period of civil strife when men hid in 
the mountains and women carried on in the market place. 

By daybreak the market place throbs with life. Scattered through the 
streets adjacent to the market are the donkeys, hitched to await their owners’ 
return late in the day. Within the markets, products of the surrounding 
country are on display. There is a buzz of conversation. Friends are 
greeted, the news exchanged. Then trading begins. 

The old markets themselves are for the most part poorly ventilated and 


The new markets play both an educational and a practical role. They 
introduce modern ventilation principles, provide modern hygienic and sani- 
tary practices and better care of food products. 

The new Port-au-Prince market is open on all four sides, with an extremely 
high ceiling to permit maximum circulation of air. This is important for 
preservation of food in a tropical country like Haiti. 

The interior of the market is laid out in long straight aisles, with scores 
of wooden tables to accommodate the wares of hundreds of vendors. 
Running water is available. Public shower baths are part of the sanitary 
facilities of the new market. Adjacent to the market grounds is a hitching 
space for the donkeys. The new market is airy and easy to clean. 

The Port-au-Prince market will be followed by other new or improved 
markets at Petionville, Petit Goave, Port de Paix, the Aux Cayes district, 
the Gonaives district, and the Jeremie district. 


Before day breaks they begin their 
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movement of metals and minerals was 
very satisfactory, and port stocks were 
small, but some stocks were detained at 
the mines because of inadequate trans- 
portation facilities over the Central Rail- 
way of Peru. Steps to remedy this sit- 
uation are under way. 

The rice and meat shortage which was 
acute in Lima during March and April 
was materially alleviated during May as 
a result of larger supplies and improved 
distribution facilities. Steps were taken 
to establish price ceilings on prime ne- 
cessities to protect consumers and floor 
prices to aid producers. Price increases 
to rotenone producers were mutually 
agreed to by the American and Peruvian 
Governments. The Agricultural Bank 
was authorized to raise the value of wool 
for loan purposes, and interest rates on 
loans to new and small industries were 
lowered by the Industrial Bank. 

Authority was granted for the issue 
of 3,500,000 soles in school bonds; 2,170,- 
000 soles were appropriated to defray an 
old debt of the Archbishop of Lima to 
the National City Bank of New York; 
5,000,000 soles were appropriated to re- 
construct the National Library recently 
destroyed by fire; 1,000,000 soles to pro- 
vide additional facilities for university 
students at the University City of Lima; 
and 553,214 soles to liquidate the Gov- 
ernment’s obligation to the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., for its op- 
eration of Peruvian postal and telegraph 
services, which were taken over by the 
Peruvian Government on May 1, 1942. 

Official approval was given for a 33- 
percent discount on cable rates to the 
United States. The Arequipa & Mol- 
lendo Telephone Co. was taken over by 
the South American Corporation of Tele- 
phones and Telegraphs of Buenos Aires, 
which is controlled by the Swedish Erick- 
son interests. 

Exporters of raw products and manu- 
factured goods were required to obtain 
prior export permits from the Ministry 
of Finance as a means of assuring equity 
in allocation of shipping space for out- 
bound cargo. 

Other important developments during 
the month included the conclusion of an 
agreement for the establishment by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs of a Cooperative Food Pro- 
duction Service, in the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, staffed with American and 
Peruvian personnel, to study means of 
increasing the food supply. 

The fourth centennial of the discovery 
of the Amazon River was celebrated in 
Lima by the opening on June 1 of the 
Amazonian Exposition, where the Rub- 
ber Development Corporation and the 
American Health and Sanitation Mis- 
sion had extensive exhibits. The first 
Pharmaceutical Convention and Expo- 
sition held in Peru opened in Lima dur- 
ing May. 

AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural conditions throughout 
May were favorable, with prolonged 
warm weather. Some damage to the 
cotton crop from insect pests was re- 
ported from the Santa-Huarmey-Casma 
area, in the Supe-Pativilca valleys, and 
in the Huacho and Chincha valleys, but 
the crop is not expected to be materially 
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reduced on this account. As of May 28, 
1943, 1,488,450 quintals of 1942 cotton 
and 249,228 quintals of 1943 cotton had 
been sold, according to the Peruvian 
Cotton Chamber. Exports of cotton for 
the first quarter of 1943 were just a little 
lower than in the first quarter of 1942, 
and about one-third of the amount ex- 
ported in the first quarter of 1941. 
Weather and water-supply conditions 
were favorable to the development of the 
sugarcane crop. Sugar production in 
April was estimated at 20,000 metric 
tons, or about 90,000 tons for the first 
4 months of the year. Stocks at the 
beginning of May were about 109,000 
tons, of which approximately 80,000 tons 
remained unsold. Prices for sugar sold 
to other South American markets re- 
mained firm. Sugar exports in the first 


quarter of 1943 were only a little more’ 


than one-half the exports of sugar in 
the first quarter of 1942. 

The arrival of increased quantities of 
rice from northern Peru and from Ecua- 
dor relieved an acute rice shortage which 
had affected the Lima-Callao area dur- 
ing the preceding month. The opening 
of a larger number of rice-distribution 
depots also improved the food situation. 
The meat shortage was less acute than 
in the two previous months. 

The Peruvian Government undertook 
to deal with the food supply problem by 
the following measures: 

1. Authorizing an increase in rice 
prices to producers from 50 to 55 soles 
per fanega of 300 pounds, with a guar- 
anteed minimum price of 50 soles per 
fanega for the 1943-44 season; 

2. Authorizing rice producers to reserve 
5 percent of their crop for seed pur- 
poses; 

3. Requiring farmers in the Rimac, 
Chillon, Lurin, and Chancay Valleys to 
plant 40 percent of their cultivable acre- 
age to food crops; 

4. Removing restrictions on the move- 
ment of foodstuffs from one part of Peru 
to another; 

5. Fixing prices to producers of pota- 
toes, corn, and pork, all of which prices 
were increased; and 

6. Permitting the raising of poultry 
within the city limits of Lima-Callao and 
their suburbs. 

Certain montafia lands in the vicinity 
of Pucallpa on the Ucayali River have 
been reserved by the state for experi- 
mental rubber plantings, and land has 
been set aside near Tarma for experi- 
mental cinchona plantings. 

Authority was granted for the expor- 
tation of one-half of the pineapple crop 
of the Department of La Libertad, esti- 
mated at 60 metric tons. 

A formal contract has been approved 
for the establishment over a l-year pe- 
riod of the Cooperative Food Production 
Service within the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture in order to develop a program to 
increase the production of foodstuffs; 
technical assistance will be provided by 
American experts to assist in develop- 
ing plans for crop adjustment and new 
acreage, including agricultural coloniza- 
tion and soil conservation works, dry 
farming and irrigation and the supply- 
ing of equipment, insecticides, seeds, 
livestock, and other necessary materi- 
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Trobriand Islanders Shun Clothes, Play Cricket, Bleach es 
and Ship Yams 


An island of market gardeners and pearl divers, of large villages and 
friendly, easygoing natives—this is Kiriwina, main unit in the Trobriand 
group, says the National Geographic Society. American forces, landing 
there without opposition from the Japs, are 100 miles north of New Guinea’s 
eastern tip, 285 miles southeast of the enemy positions at Salamaua and Lae, 
300 miles south of the Jap base at Rabaul, New Britain. 

Kiriwina, 25 miles from north to south, is shaped like a tight-fitting bonnet 
with a long streamer. Near its southern tip is horseshoe-shaped Vakuta, 
7 miles from tip to tip. A score of smaller islands off Kiriwina’s west coast 
complete the Trobriand group. 

Yams and sweetpotatoes are the market-garden specialty on Kiriwina. 
Large quantities are exported to neighboring islands. Yam storage in venti- 
lated, rustic cribs is a native science. The tubers are promptly offered in 
trade to visitors along with grass skirts, clubs, paddles, fish, coconut products, 
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most prized by native men. 


wear a minimum of clothes. 


poor health was observed. 








als—for which purpose the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs has provided up 
to $300,000, provided Peru makes a sim- 
ilar contribution in cash, property, or 
services. 

The rotenone purchasing agreement 
has been revised to provide that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will buy, 
at increased prices, all supplies of rote- 
none roots or powder in excess of 1 
month’s normal supply. 


MINING, MANUFACTURING, AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


No important increases are expected 
in Peruvian over-all production of cop- 
per, lead, and zinc during 1943, but pro- 
duction is being sustained at approxi- 
mately 1942 levels. During May, the 
movement of north-bound shipments of 
strategic minerals was very satisfactory. 
Exports of mica from the Camana field 
were expected to commence in late May. 
Previously, these mica deposits were 
worked only sporadically, but they are 
now being systematically exploited with 
the technical assistance of mining engi- 
neers connected with the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare and financed partly by 
the Board and partly by the Peruvian 
Mining Bank. 

Domestic manufacturing industries 
continued operations at a high level, al- 
though held back somewhat by the lack 
of imported raw materials, notably in 
the rayon-weaving industry. As a re- 
sult of a shortage in raw cattle hides, 
and in order to prevent speculation, a 
five-man Commission headed by the 
Fiscal Price Controller and four tannery 
representatives has been created to con- 


and carved wood trinkets beautifully inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
with which to bleach kinky, black hair, and stick tobacco are the imports 


About 9,000 Melanesian natives inhabit the Trobriands. Losuia was the 
seat of the Australian Government station. Here a hospital, a jail, and a 
mission help to make for ordered living, and natives play cricket at its 
leisurely and sociable best on the mission grounds. 

The Trobriand islanders love freedom and combine business and pleasure 
in their established trade system with natives from neighboring isles. 
Attempts of missionaries to introduce cotton 
garments were discontinued when the close relationship between clothes and 








Peroxide 


They 








trol purchases and sales at Government- 
fixed prices. Raw cattle hides may be 
sold only to the Committee, and import 
licenses are required which will only be 
granted when domestic supplies are in- 
sufficient for local needs. The Commit- 
tee may import hides to build up reserve 
stocks. 

Control over the transfer of motor ve- 
hicles and repair parts was tightened, 
and further regulations of trade in and 
control over stocks of used and scrap iron 
were established. 

The new hotel at Piura of the Com- 
pahia Hotelera del Peru was opened on 
June 5, 1943. It was recently completed 
at a cost of 360,000 soles and contains 32 
rooms, all with bath. Substantial prog- 
ress was reported in the construction of 
the Chimbote port works including the 
coal bins, the connecting branch to the 
Chimbote to Huallanca and Ancos rail- 
way, the paved road to Chimbote, and 
the employees’ and workmen’s dwell- 
ings. The dock is about 90 percent com- 
pleted. Work on the water supply and 
power plant is finished, and the new port 
was expected to start operations in July. 

Other important public works under 
way included: street paving in the city 
of Trujillo; a tourist hotel in the same 
city; the Pacasmayo bulkhead; the Chi- 
clayo sewage system; street paving in the 
city of Piura; a tourist hotel in the same 
city; irrigation in the city of Tumbes; 
and cultivation of rice fields for account 
of the state. Of the latter about 1,700 
hectares have already been planted, and 
800 more were expected to be under cul- 
tivation in July. 

On the Olmos-Purculla-Rio Maranon 
highway, normal traffic is now possible 
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over 93 kilometers (58 miles), while 
grading work has advanced to 116 kilo- 
meters (73 miles) of the proposed present 
length of 153 kilometers (96 miles). 
Concrete bridges of 62 meters in length 
and metal bridges 42 meters long have 
been constructed on this highway, which, 
at a later date, will be extended to Bella- 
vista, a town near the Maranon River— 
or a total length of 230 kilometers (144 
miles). é 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Equipment for Tin-Plate Factory: 
Duty-Free Importation Authorized —Ex- 
emption from import duties on machin- 
ery and apparatus for the installation 
of a tin-plate factory in Portugal was 
granted to a Portuguese firm, the Com- 
panhia Portuguesa de Siderurgia, by 
decree law No. 32,628, published in the 
Diario do Governo, Lisbon, of January 
1, 1943, and effective immediately. 

Exports of Naval Stores Under Collec- 
tive Contracts.—Exports of naval stores 
from Portugal may be effected only 
through collective contracts concluded 
through the National Naval Stores Board 
by order No. 10,315 published in the 
Diario do Governo, Lisbon, of January 11, 
1943. 

Excepted from the provisions of this 
measure are naval stores of the 1942 sea- 
son, sold on duly-registered export con- 
tracts up to January 31, 1943. 


Sweden 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Spirits and Wine Taxes Increased.— 
Effective from June 1, 1943, the Swedish 
tax on distilled beverages sold at retail 
was increased from 6 to 7 crowns per 
liter (in addition to the unchanged tax 
of 60 percent of the wholesale price). 
The “restaurant sales” tax on such ar- 
ticles was increased by 4 crowns and is 
now 8 crowns per liter on whisky, brandy, 
and certain other liquors, 6 crowns per 
liter on medium-grade spirits, and 4 
crowns per liter on the lowest grade. 

In addition to the existing tax of 50 
percent of the wholesale price on all 
wine sold by wholesalers, a tax of equal 
amount has been imposed on restaurant 
sales of all wines, and on fortified wines 
a minimum for the combined taxes, of 4 
crowns per whole bottle, has been 
established. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raisins: Permit Control Established 
for Imports——The importation of raisins 
into Sweden has been made subject to 
permit from the State Food Commission 
by a royal proclamation of February 5, 
1943, published as No. 63 of the Svensk 
Forfattningssamling on February 20 and 
effective from the following day. 

Trade Agreement Concluded with 
Switzerland.—A new agreement between 
Sweden and Switzerland, covering vari- 
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Ration-Coupon Thefts In- 
crease in Belgium 


Thefts of ration coupons in Bel- 
gium are reportedly on the in- 
crease, as the number of outlawed 
patriots grows. Most of the cou- 
pons are obtained at the point of a 
revolver, and the men are usually 
masked to prevent identification. 
German-controlled newspapers re- 
port that in northern Belgium, at 
Lier, 3,000 pages of ration coupons 
were stolen from the distribution 
offices. At Baal, the clerk was 
forced to open the safe and hand 
over the sheets, while nearby, at 
Herent, two clerks on bicycles were 
attacked, their tires cut, and the 
coupons they were carrying stolen. 

In the Brussels section, eight 
armed men stopped an automobile 
filled with ration coupons for Brus- 
sels. The driver and two armed 
policemen were overpowered, and 
the men escaped with the coupons. 
At Molenbeek-St. Jean, another 
Brussels suburb, ration coupons 
were stolen from a baker’s shop. 

In southern Belgium, at Micher- 
oux, three men bicycled up to the 
Town Hall, walked in and, revolv- 
ers in hand, forced the staff to give 
up 400 sheets of ration coupons. 

Similar thefts are reported in the 
southern coal-mining districts, in 
the northeast near Hasselt, and in 
Luxemburg, where, according to a 
newspaper account, the town of 
Longlier’s ration coupons have 
been stolen from the distribution 
office for the third time. 














ous phases of the reciprocal trade be- 
tween the two countries, including its 
volume, has been concluded, according to 
an official announcement made at Berne 
on April 19. 

The new agreement is said to be as lib- 
eral as the domestic requirements of the 
two countries permit, though the possi- 
bilities of deliveries are affected by cur- 
rent production capacity and other 
factors. Sweden expects to maintain ex- 
ports of machine tools, cellulose, paper, 
and some other products to Switzerland 
at current levels, but anticipates that 
iron and steel deliveries will fall below 
1942 quantities. Swiss exports to 
Sweden will reflect the entire economy 
of the country and will include machines, 
tools, chemicals, pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, and (within limits) textiles prod- 
ucts—particularly silks and embroideries. 

It is stated that Swedish price-ceiling 
regulations are to be somewhat relaxed 
for Swiss products, but Swiss exporters 
may have to adjust their prices to meet 
current circumstances. The agreement 


also provides a basis for safeguarding 
Swiss exporters in connection with the 
liquidation of most orders accepted be- 
fore the end of 1942. 

According to Swedish statistics, exports 
to Switzerland reached a value of 93,- 
000,000 Swedish crowns in 1942, while 
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imports from Switzerland were valued 
at 86,000,000 crowns, representing an in- 
crease of trade (by value) over 1941. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Improved Facilities for Conveying Coal 
from Mines.—A ropeway, 3 miles in ex- 
tent, has been constructed for the con- 
veyance of coal from mines to Zongul- 
dak, Turkey, on the Black Sea. This 
installation will permit the doubling of 
shipments of coal from that port. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Letting of War Contracts.—Three re- 
ports on the best method of letting war 
contracts have recently been issued by 
a special committee in the Union of 
South Africa. The committee, consist- 
ing of six members, three of them mem- 
bers of Parliament as well, was appointed 
to examine this question because of in- 
creasing public dissatisfaction with the 
“cost-plus-percentage”’ contract to which 
different branches of the South African 
Government had resorted more and more 
under the stress of war conditions. 

The first report deals with building 
contracts; the second with engineering 
and other contracts for war supplies; 
and the third with ship-repair contracts, 
and miscellaneous matters. The com- 
mittee, with one member dissenting, 
reached the conclusion that, considering 
the grave emergency existing in the 
Union following the fall of France, Gov- 
ernment agencies had no choice but to 
resort to some type of “cost-plus” con- 
tract, that there are times when speed 
in construction is more important than 
the money involved, and that under the 
circumstances there has been no especial 
abuse of this method of contract-letting. 

The committee, however, places itself 
on record as favoring the cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee type of contract over the cost- 
plus-percentage kind. Further, it urges 
a return to the peacetime method of 
asking for tenders as soon as this may 
be feasible. 

Building Construction in Johannesburg 
in 1942.—Private building enterprises 
valued at more than £3,000,000 were com- 
pleted in Johannesburg—center of the 
Rand gold-mining industry—during 
1942, according to the Annual Report 
of the City Engineer. This amount is 
nearly £1,000,000 higher than the value 
for the preceding year. 

In addition to the private undertak- 
ings, two municipal projects are of con- 
siderable interest. 

The housing scheme, comprising 150 
dwellings for the accommodation of na- 
tive (Bantu) families at Orlando, a Jo- 
hannesburg suburb, which was begun in 
1940 was completed during 1942. This 
project involved an expenditure of 
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£181,262. Also the depot for the City 
Engineer’s Department at Waterval, 
comprising a compound for natives, to- 
gether with stables, workshops, and 
other, buildings, was completed during 


the year at a cost of approximately 
£140,000. 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sugar Allowance Doubled for 2 Weeks. 
—The sugar ration in the United King- 
dom was doubled in each of the weeks 
beginning on July 11 and 18, and the 
concession by which consumers may take 
sugar instead of fruit preserves, which 
originally was to have been in effect 
from April 4 to June 26, will be continued 
for 8 weeks, until August 21. The ob- 
jective is to enable those who grow or 
buy fruit, to make jam. The plum-crop 
prospects are good, and the Ministry of 
Food hopes that there will be some on 
sale at retail shops. 


Uruguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Edible Oils and Oleaginous Seeds: Dec- 
laration of Stocks Required.—Sworn 
statements from dealers, manufacturers, 
representatives, importers, consignees, 
and agriculturists as to the amount and 
type of all of their stocks of edible oils 
and oleaginous seeds are required by a 
decree of June 14, 1943, published in the 
Uruguayan Diario Oficial of June 17. 

Domestic Rice: Maximum Sales Prices 
Established.—_Maximum prices for 
Uruguayan-grown rice, ranging from 14 
to 24 pesos per 100 kilograms in the case 
of sales from miller to wholesaler, from 
14.70 to 25.20 pesos per 100 kilograms 
from wholesaler to retailer, and from 16 
to 28 centesimos per kilogram from re- 
tailer to consumer, were established by 
a decree of June 15, 1943, published in 
the Diario Oficial of June 21. 

These prices are for rice contained in 
70-kilogram sacks, or sold in bulk. 

Tin plate: Maximum Sales Prices Es- 
tablished.—_Maximum prices, ranging 
from 38 to 51 centesimos per net kilo- 
gram for the sale of high-grade tin plate 
to manufacturers, were established by a 
decree of June 9, 1943, published in the 
Uruguayan Diario Oficial of June 15. 

On sales from dealers to the consumer, 
for amounts below 50 kilograms, the 
prices are 15 percent higher. 

Tin-plate prices outside the Depart- 
ment of Montevideo will be established 
on the basis of the above figures plus the 
necessary cost of transportation. 

Charcoal: Sales Prices Established. — 
Sales prices within the Department of 
Montevideo for charcoal of domestic 
manufacture were established at 60 pesos 
per ton from producer to wholesaler, 
77.50 pesos per ton from wholesaler to 
retailer, and 0.09 peso per kilogram from 
retailer to consumer, by a decree of June 
14, 1943, published in the Uruguayan 
Diario Oficial of June 17. 
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Prices outside the Department of Mon- 
tevideo will be established on the basis of 
the above figures. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Official Import-Tariff Valuations: Re- 
cently Established Increases Revised.— 
Substitution of a flat 30-percent increase 
for the graduated scale of increases of 
Uruguayan official tariff valuations re- 
cently established, was provided by a 
later decree published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of June 17, 1943. The provision 
exempting six specified articles of prime 
necessity from the increase in the valua- 
tions is continued. The increased val- 
uations apply to merchandise for which 
import permits are dated subsequent to 
June 16, 1943. 


[For announcement of the recently in- 
creased valuations see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 26, 1943.] 


Beans and Lentils: Duty-Free Impor- 
tation Authorized—Duty-free importa- 
tion of a maximum of 2,500 tons of beans 
and 800 tons of lentils for local consump- 
tion was authorized by a resolution of 
June 9, 1943, published in the Uruguayan 
Diario Oficial of June 21. 


Potatoes for Consumption and Seed: 
Duty-Free Importation Authorized.— 
The Bank of the Republic was author- 
ized to import from Chile, free of cus- 
toms duties, for account of the Uru- 
guayan Government, a maximum of 
5,000 tons of potatoes for local con- 
sumption, by a decree of June 1, 1943, 
published in the Diario Oficial of June 15. 

The duty-free importation of a max- 
imum of 10,000 tons of potatoes for seed 
to be used for the forthcoming sowing 
was authorized by another decree of 
the same date and published in the same 
issue of the Diario Oficial. 

|For previous announcements of the duty- 
free entry of potatoes see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 10, July 4, and August 


29, 1942, and May 5, May 29, and June 12, 
1943. | 
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Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Establishment of Free Port Being Con- 
sidered.—A commission has been cre- 
ated in Venezuela to study the possibil- 
ity of establishing a free port, which may 
result in a revision of port and customs 
procedure. 

The Ministry of Finance Commission 
is composed of seven members—Director 
of Customs, Director of Economy and 
Finance in the Ministry of Finance, rep- 
resentative of the Ministry of War and 
Marine, representative of the Ministry 
of Public Works, member of the Import 
Control Commission, president of the 
Venezuelan Navigation Co., and dele- 
gate of the Caracas Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of June 
22, 1943. Opposition must be filed be- 
fore July 26, 1943. 


Trade-mark Class number and commodity 


Midy_.. No. 2—Pharmaceutical preparations. 
Rex__-. No. 14—Floor and furniture polish. 
Foliac_._ No. 10—Entire class. 


Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 





| | _D 
sie eral anid | _ Date of 
l'rade-mark Product Publication 


| 943 

| Drugstore and chemical | June 21 to 26. 
products. 

Livercol _ _- fe AS -| Do. 


Crytion 


Baltimore | Textiles, drygoods, Do. 
ready-to-wears, hats, | 
shoes, boots, and 
leather goods. 
Victory | Hardware and bazaar, Do. 
|} _ toys. 
Rivoli | Perfumery and beauty Do. 
| products. 
Sulforroten ___| Drugstore and chemical | Do. 
| products. | 
Mary Stuart Perfumery and beauty | Do. 
products. } 
Standard | Drugstore and chemical | Do 
products. | 
Thorens Furniture, carpentry, | Do 
barrel-making, lino- 
| leums, ete. Cigars, | 
| cigarettes, tobacco, | 
etc. 
Embsa Beverages Do. 
Roan Perfumery and beauty | Do. 
products. 
Cheddite Arms__.- | Do. 
Coe Groceries,animal, dairy | Do 
and agricultural prod- | 
ucts. 
Coke . do Ae Do. 
Rum and _/ Cigars, cigarettes, to- Do. 


maple. bacco, ete. 
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Chemicals 


INCREASED FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION IN 
CANADA 


Greater emphasis on food production, 
higher prices for agricultural products, 
and a shortage of farm labor were re- 
sponsible for the increased consumption 
of fertilizers in Canada in 1942, states a 
Canadian technical periodical. Both 
production and sales reached a new high. 

The total production of the fertilizer 
manufacturing industry was valued at 
$20,005,585; 391,000 tons of mixed fer- 
tilizers and 280,000 tons of superphos- 
phate, synthetic ammonium sulfate, and 
ammonium phosphate were included. 
There were 25 firms in this group. 

For the crop year ended June 30, 1942, 
domestic sales of fertilizers amounted to 
427,143 tons, an increase of 32 percent 
over the preceding year. Ontario took 
45 percent of the Dominion’s total sales, 
Quebec 26 percent, the Maritime Prov- 
inces 23 percent, and the western Prov- 
inces 6 percent. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURE OF POLISHES, 
WAXES, AND DRESSINGS 


Polishes, floor wax, and leather dress- 
ings were the principal products of 53 
factories in Canada during 1942, a Ca- 
nadian trade review states. 

Output last year was valued at $6,- 
040,074, and the 1941 total amounted to 
$5,348,568. 


CANADIAN MATCH PRODUCTION 


Match production in Canada has more 
than doubled in value during the past 
10 years, says a Canadian trade publica- 
tion. 

The 1942 output amounted to $2,447,- 
346; in 1932 production was valued at 
$1,212,019. 

Imports of matches in 1942 totaled 
$8.846. Exports reached a high of 
$93,875 in 1942, compared with only $692 
in 1932. 


INDUSTRIAL-GAS MANUFACTURE IN CANADA 


Canadian demand for compressed 
gases for welding purposes continued 
heavy in 1942, an industrial journal 
reports. 

Production of acetylene amounted to 
105,742 000 cubic feet in 1942, an increase 
of 29 percent over 1941. Oxygen jumped 
to 522,871,000 cubic feet, a 47-percent 
gain over 1941. 

In 1942 there were 33 factories in Can- 
ada engaged in the manufacture of in- 
dustrial gases, the largest number being 
located in Ontario, which had 16; Quebec 
was next, with 8. 

Total output was valued at $8,050,616 in 
1942, which was 27 percent greater than 
in 1941 and more than twice the indus- 
try’s pre-war record. 





MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS IN INDIA 


A process has been developed in India 
for the manufacture of alizarin and an- 
thracene Blue RSN from domestic raw 
materials. 

The basis for these dyestuffs is anthra- 
quinone, an oxidation product of an- 
thracene, which is available in consider- 
able quantities as a byproduct of the 
coal-tar industry. 

A special plant, erected to carry out 
the process, will have a daily output of 
10 pounds of dye. 


PROFIT IN RUMANIA’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


A summary of Rumanian chemical 
activities appearing in the Axis press 
states that the industry has been able to 
meet its requirements from domestic 
raw materials and has therefore shown 
considerable profit. 

Large concerns are said to have re- 
ceived lower net profits than small com- 
panies, such as soap factories, where a 
return of 300 to 400 percent has been 
reported in some cases, according to a 
survey of 73 chemical enterprises. 


PRODUCTION IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A new plant in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, will manufacture moth-repel- 
lents, states a British trade publication. 

Ground pigments (including a substi- 
tute for carbon black), natural oxides, 
and fine talc will be produced by a Ger- 
miston concern at its newly enlarged 
plant. 

Ultramarine blue is now being manu- 
factured in Johannesburg, it is reported. 


EXPANSION OF U. K.’s CHEMICAL PLANTS 


The British Oxygen Co., Ltd., which 
operates a number of plants for the 
manufacture of oxygen, acetylene, and 
other gases, and electrode and allied 
products, continued its expansion pro- 
gram in 1942. 

Additional uses have been found for 
the firm’s products in the industrial, 





Preparedness Didn’t Pay 


Sussex magistrates recently as- 
sessed a fine against a citizen of 
that British district for violation of 
a United Kingdom Timber Con- 
trol Order, says the English press. 

The defendant had used teak 
supplied to the Sussex Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Ltd., to make a coffin for 
his late wife and one for himself. 
A fine of £500 was ordered. 

An appeal, made on the ground 
that the fine seemed excessive, was 
granted, and the amount of the 
penalty was reduced to £100. 











chemical, and medical fields; research 
and experimental work has kept pace 
with new methods. 

The Australian affiliate, reorganized in 
1935, has spent large sums on expansion 
of its plant and facilities, and the same 
policy has been followed by the African 
company. This long-range develop- 
ment program, both in the United King- 
dom and overseas, has proved of great 
importance since the war. 

The past year set a record for the com- 
pany both at home and abroad, and 1943 
is showing still further gains, its annual 
report states. A number of projects and 
extensions still remain to be completed. 


PLASTICS HELP CONSERVE CRITICAL 
MATERIALS IN U. K. 


To conserve critical materials—tin, 
brass, and chromium plate—Runcolite, 
Ltd., London, is now producing “Nuprint” 
plastic panels for making lettered panels, 
charts, and dials. 

This new material is resistant to 
weather, sea water, gasoline, and oil, it 
is claimed, and it does not readily ignite 
on contact with fire, explosives, or in- 
cendiary bullets, states a British indus- 
trial report. 

The lettering may appear in white on 
a black background or in black on white. 
The panels, either rigid or flexible, can 
be obtained in various thicknesses, up to 
three-sixteenths of an inch. They may 
be nailed, screwed, or riveted to metal or 
wood. 


CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


Production in the United Kingdom's 
chemical industry has been well main- 
tained during the first quarter of 1943, 
and, in some cases, expanded, according 
to a review of chemical activities appear- 
ing in the British press. 

Despite problems in raw materials, 
labor, and fuel, there has been little de- 
lay in the delivery of essential chemicals, 
Export trade has necessarily been re- 
stricted, but post-war problems are being 
considered. No major new control orders 
for the industry have been issued, but 
several existing controls have been ex- 
tended. The Raw Materials Guide, pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Supply in 
March, has been of assistance to the 
chemical trade. Prices of chemicals, on 
the whole, have remained unchanged 
during the first 3 months of 1943. 

Seven synthetic ammonia plants, four 
of them Government-owned are now in 
operation. Domestic sources are meeting 
some bromide requirements, and several 
plants producing magnesia from sea 
water are in operation on the British 
coast. 

There has been considerable activity in 
fine chemicals, including the production 
of additional sulfonamide derivatives. 
Cyclohexylamine, particularly useful as 
an organic base, is now made on a com- 
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mercial scale; other British-made prod- 
ucts are phloroglucinol and hydrazine 
salts. In the coal-tar group, a more ex- 
tended range of picolines and lutidines 
is available. 

An outstanding development in the 
tar-products branch has been the crea- 
tion of a new organization, representing 
both producers and dealers, for control- 
ling sales of tar acids to the United 
States. 

A process has been developed in the 
United Kingdom by Aero Research, Ltd., 
for bonding light alloys and steel to 
each other or. to wood through the use of 
synthetic resin adhesives, British trade 
publications report. 

Known as the “Redux process,” this 
method is said to have greater strength 
than riveting and to produce joints 
which are aerodynamically smooth, 
gasoline-tight, and stronger than com- 
parable riveted joints. It is most satis- 
factory with metals such as aluminum, 
chromium, and iron and steel; results 
are not so successful with brass, tin, or 
zinc. 

The synthetic adhesives used are not 
affected by water, oil, or gasoline, it is 
stated. The resin is slightly thermo- 
plastic at temperatures greater than 
100° C. but strength is regained after 
cooling if the joint has not been sub- 
jected to unusual strain. 

This wider application of resin-bond- 
ing makes possible new developments in 
the field of aircraft construction and new 
methods of industrial design. The proc- 
ess may prove to be as revolutionary as 
the use of resin adhesives in the plywood 
industry. 

The Government has ordered that the 
process remain secret and that it be 
made available only to firms doing essen- 
tial war work. 


Coal and Charcoal 


MINING DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIA 


An area selected for development in 
the South Australian coal mining field 
north of Port Augusta is reported by the 
press to have more than 1,000,000 tons 
of coal close to the surface. Two hun- 
dred tons of this subbituminous coal has 
been tested and found satisfactory. 


SYNTHETIC-CHARCOAL PRODUCTION IN 
BarBapos (B. W. I.) 


Bright prospects for additional fuel 
supplies in Barbados are seen in the pro- 
duction of synthetic charcoal from me- 
gass (bagasse) and vacuum-pan molasses 
which is soon to be undertaken. 

Raw materials are available in suffi- 
cient quantities to fill the island’s re- 
quirements. The 10,000 tons of megass 
and 900,000 gallons of vacuum-pan mo- 
lasses needed represent 4 and 14 per- 
cent, respectively, of current production 
of these crops. Megass is worth only 10 
Shillings ($2) a ton, and molasses is lit- 
erally valueless, because of the lack of 
shipping space. The cost of production 
of synthetic charcoal, exclusive of fac- 
tory profit and overhead, is $19.50 a ton— 
even less than half the price of $44.50 
presently paid for imported charcoal. 


TO PP.OMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


i | 
| Broom Corn Imports from 
Argentina 





Arrangements have been ap- 
proved by the Stockpile Shipping 
Branch of the War Production 
Board for the importation from 
Argentina of a substantial quantity 
of broom corn to relieve the critical 
raw-material shortage in the 
broom industry, the Textile, Cloth- 
ing, and Leather Division of WPB 
announced several days ago. Dis- 
tribution of the material will be by 
allocation. 

The shipment of the material is 
expected to arrive some time with- 
in the next few weeks. While the 
quantity is not comparable to the 
normal production need of the in- 
dustry—about 3,600 tons _ per 
month—it will help to take care 
of existing rated orders for indus- 
trial brooms until the 1943 native 
crop of broomcorn is harvested late 
this year. It will also assist some 
broom manufacturers, whose 
stockpiles of broomcorn are de- 
pleted, to maintain their opera- 
tions. 

Broom manufacturers desiring 
to procure some of the imported 
raw material should contact their 
licensed importers, who will file 
applications on PD~-222—a forms 
and send them to the Stockpile 
and Transportation Division, 
marked WPB M63, as soon as pos- 
sible. They will be obliged to in- 
dicate to whom the broomcorn 
will be sold, and each application 
will be checked by Special Products 
Section, Equipage Branch of the 
Textile, Clothing, and Leather 
Division. 

This South American corn, it is 
stated, compares in quality to 
United States native medium 
grades and warehouse grades and 
will sell at a price no higher than 
$180 per ton f. o. b. cars at port 
of entry, as approved by the Office 
of Price Administration. 











A grant of £1,500 ($6,053) has been 
authorized from the public treasury for 
a pilot plant for research and the mech- 
anization of a process for production of 
synthetic charcoal in commercial quan- 
tities. Operation is to be under the su- 
pervision of the Director of Agriculture. 

The pilot plant is to be located at the 
Searles Factory, one of the largest sugar 
factories in Barbados. Searles will fur- 
nish all the megass from this year’s crop, 
together with the necessary quantity of 
vacuum-pan molasses. It is expected 
that 285 tons of charcoal will be pro- 
duced from 1,000 tons of megass, though 
rapid deterioration of megass stored in 
the open and loss from trial and error 
in experimentation may result in a 
smaller return. 

Factories having stocks of megass are 
encouraged to establish plants for the 
production of synthetic charcoal. It is 
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believed that the cost would be about 
£750 ($3,026) after methods are estab- 
lished by the pilot plant. The type of 
plant required is simple and can be con- 
structed from material obtainable local- 
ly, except the fire bricks. 

In addition to the obvious benefits to 
be gained from the establishment of a 
megass-manufacturing industry, a con- 
siderable saving would result from dis- 
continuing the subsidization of imported 
charcoal, amounting to £550 ($2,219) an- 
nually. 

Since the relative values of imported 
charcoal and the synthetic product from 
megass are not yet known, it is not pos- 
sible to foretell which will dominate the 
island’s post-war market. 


CoaL DEPOSITS IN COLOMBIA 


Investigations of coal deposits at 
Giron, Lebrija, and Los Santos, San- 
tander, are under way by technical ex- 
perts, says the foreign press. 


Construction 


DECLINE IN BUILDING ACTIVITY, BUENOS 
AIRES, ARGENTINA 


The number of building permits issued 
by the city of Buenos Aires during March 
showed a slight falling off from the pre- 
ceding month, but there was a sharp 
drop—17.3 percent—in the value of 
building construction. 

The number of permits issued for new 
houses was 1,271, with a declared value of 
17,480,830 pesos. In February, 1,297 per- 
mits, totaling 21,135,934 pesos, were 
granted. This was appreciably higher 
than the 1,220 permits, with a value cf 
13,069,040 pesos, reported for March 1942. 

For the first quarter of 1943, 3,882 per- 
mits were issued in Buenos Aires with 
a declared construction value of 56,358,- 
319 pesos, compared with 3,741 and 37,- 
510,672, respectively, for the correspond- 
ing period in 1942. 

While the number of building permits 
for the first quarter of 1943 was slightly 
higher than for the 1942 period, the pro- 
rata construction cost and the area con- 
sumed in the projects (515,688 square 
meters against 380,251) were consider- 
ably larger. Sales of real estate for the 
first 3 months totaled 138,559,000 pesos, 
compared with 147,923,000 pesos during 
the comparable period in 1942. 


PUBLIC-WoRKS PROGRAM MOvES FORWARD 
IN EL SALVADOR 


Local substitutes are being utilized in 
El Salvador to replace cement which is 
in short supply, and construction of 
health and sanitation projects is pro- 
ceeding rapidly. 

About 1,000 Salvadorans are engaged 
in the construction of slaughterhouses, 
and of water, sewerage, and drainage 
systems. The sum of $776,000 has been 
allocated for the installation of water 
systems for some 30 towns, for wells and 
tanks, and for street improvements. 

A bridge is being constructed on the 
Pan American Highway at Gauscoran, 
El Salvador, near the Honduran border. 
The basic construction of the 60-kilo- 
meter section of the highway from San 
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Miguel to the border has been completed. 
A portion of the road has been surfaced 
with asphalt. 

A contract has been signed with a 
United States firm for a steel-construc- 
tion, suspension type of bridge, 126 
meters in length across the Lempa River 
at Colima Pass, to cost $99,118. This is 
on a feeder road which leads from the 
Pan American Highway at San Salvador 
north through the Department of Chala- 
tenango to Ocotopeque on the Honduran 
frontier. 

The sum of $310,000 has been ear- 
marked for the improvement of the im- 
portant highway which connects San 
Salvador with the town of Sonsonate and 
the Pacific port of Acajutla. 


BRIDGE RECONSTRUCTED IN JAVA 


A bridge, which has been under re- 
construction by the Japanese authorities 
since August 1942, has been completed 
across the Sadano River in west Java, 
according to a Japanese radio broadcast. 
The former Tangerang bridge, some 20 
kilometers west of Batavia, was destroyed 
by the retreating troops of the United 
Nations in March 1942. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR NEW ZEALAND 


A construction program to be put into 
effect at the close of hostilities is an- 
nounced by the Wellington Harbor Board, 
New Zealand. This will include improve- 
ments and alterations to port facilities 
at an approximate cost of several mil- 
lion pounds, and will cover a period of 
at least 10 years. 


SWEDEN’S MANUFACTURE OF PREFABRICATED 
HOvsES 


The interest in Swedish ready-cut 
frame houses has brought many inquiries 
to Sweden from various parts of the 
world, including South America and 
Africa, states a British lumber journal. 

Manufacturers of this type of hous- 
ing are planning an exhibit in London, 
it is reported. They have offered to 
deliver to England alone, when condi- 
tions permit, as many as 20,000 of these 
dwellings. 

Prefabricated houses have been erected 
in many areas in both Norway and Fin- 
land. 


CONSTRUCTION IN U. K. 


The average cost of frame dwellings 
constructed by the Scottish Housing As- 
sociation in its project at Forth, Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, was £507, states a British 
trade journal. The project covered 120 
houses, 56 of 3 rooms, 44 of 4 rooms, and 
20 of 5 rooms. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 
NEW POWER STATION IN AUSTRALIA 
A power station is being constructed 


for the Adelaide Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 
Adelaide, Australia, to supplement the 
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Imports Order M—63 as amended. 


for the manufacture of bedding. 
both import and use controls. 


or silver. 











WPB Regulations Affecting Importers 


Importers are now relieved of the necessity of furnishing banks with 
affidavits showing that importation for which financing is sought comes 
within the exceptions allowed by law, the War Production Board has 
announced. Henceforth, it will be sufficient if the bank is satisfied from 
the known facts that a transacticn is permissible, under the terms of General 


Changes in and additions to Lists I, II, and ITI of M-63 are also effected. All 
dried fruits are now included on List III. This means that their importation, 
except overland or by air or inland waterway from Canada, Mexico, Guate- 
mala, and El Salvador, is limited to shipments authorized by WPB. Also 
added to this list is Sansevieria fiber, including all products containing it. 
Supplementary Order M-—63-—a is amended to include Sansevieria fiber and 
manufactures in Schedule A to that order, excluding them from the excep- 
tions provided for materials moving overland, by air or inland waterway 
from the four countries named above. 

Added to List I are alparagatas and all feathers and down, new or used, 
Commodities on List I are subject to 


Added to List II, made up of commodities whose importation must be 
authorized but whose distribution after arrival is not restricted, are articles 
containing 25 percent or more of copper, brass, or bronze, not elsewhere 
specified in the order. Removed from this list are other finished manu- 
factures made from these metals, except those plated with platinum, gold, 








one now in operation, a foreign trade 
journal states. The cost of the new 
plant, including all equipment, will be 
approximately £4,000,000. 


COLOMBIA TO ERECT POWER PLANTS 


Plans for an electrical power plant at 
Tado, Department of Choco, Colombia, 
have ben approved by the Ministry of 
Public Works. The Government has 
agreed to contribute 504,792 pesos toward 
the cost of the project, a foreign trade 
journal reports. 

The city of Fosca in the Department 
of Cundinamarca is also to have a new 
electric plant. Completion of this un- 
dertaking is scheduled for March 1944. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


COFFEE SITUATION, BRAZIL 


Coffee harvesting began during the 
latter part of May in various sections of 
the States of Sao Paulo and northern 
Parana, Brazil. From samples received 
in Santos, the trade reports that the 
quality is superior to that of the preced- 
ing season’s crop. 

Exports of coffee in May 1943, 
amounted to 671,068 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, the highest of any month in the 
present quota year, compared with 761,- 
242 bags exported in May 1942. 

The Departamento Nacional do Cafe 
reported that from 1931 to May 15, 1943, 
77,481,988 bags of coffee were destroyed. 
Stocks of coffee on May 31, 1943, at the 
two principal Brazilian ports totaled 
2,353,848 bags, compared with 1,784,376 
bags on the corresponding date of 1942. 

The Departamento Nacional do Cafe 
announced that the prohibition against 


planting new coffee trees has been re- 
moved and that in the future coffee grow- 
ers may plant new land to coffee. For 
several years growers could legally re- 
place only dead trees in their groves. 


Cocoa Crop, ECUADOR 


The 1943 Ecuadoran cocoa crop is ex- 
pected to be the largest in recent years, 
It has been predicted that it may amount 
to 500,000 quintals, although that figure 
is considered high by the more conserva- 
tive growers. Receipts in the period from 
January 1 to May 31, 1943, inclusive, are 
far in excess of those for the correspond- 
ing period of 1942. 

Quantities of the various types of cocoa 
delivered at Guayaquil in May 1942 and 
May 1943 and cumulative figures for the 
first 5 months of 1942 and 1943 (from 
January 1 to May 31, inclusive) are as 
follows: 

{In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 





ai ae May First 5| First 5 





Grade oes ; months months 

1942 | 19S 1942 | 1943 
Arriba 16,742 | 42,190 110,883 | 180,683 
Machala 2, 532 8, 632 8,171 22, Ol 
Other 3, 606 14,402 19,495 44, 008 
Total 22,880 65,224 138,549 | 247,282 





Exports of cocoa from Ecuador during 
May, according to an unofficial source, 
were 4,311,320 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) valued at $876,631, com- 
pared with 1,292,379 kilograms valued at 
$290,047 in May 1942. 


COFFEE Exports FrRoM GUATEMALA 


Guatemala exported 133,588 bags, of 
60 kilograms each, of coffee during the 
5 weeks from May 2 to June 5, 1943, com- 
pared with 144,631 bags of coffee in the 
5-week period from May 1 to June 4, 
1942. 

Total exports in the 1942-43 coffee 
year, from October 1, 1942, to June 5, 
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1943, were 678,941 bags, or 83,272 more 
bags than were shipped during the cor- 
responding period of the 1941-42 quota 
year. 


NICARAGUA’S COFFEE EXPporRTS 


A total of 158,020 bags (60 kilograms 
each) of coffee were exported from 
Nicaragua during the coffee season from 
October 1, 1942, to May 29, 1943, accord- 
ing to the Nicaraguan Coffee Quota 
Board. Registered sales of coffee dur- 
ing the same period amounted to 177,555; 
a total of 15,043 bags remained for ship- 
ment at Corinto, the principal port of 
export, on May 29, 1943. 

The 1943-44 coffee crop is unofficially 
estimated at about 240,000 bags, or more 
than 25 percent greater than the esti- 
mated 1942-43 crop. 


Dairy Products 
BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION, CANADA 


During the first 5 months of 1943 but- 
ter production in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, amounted to 19,469,918 pounds, 
compared with 13,453,070 pounds for the 
corresponding period of 1942, an increase 
of 44.7 percent. 

Cheese output totaled 3,786,924 pounds 
in the first 5 months of 1943, a decrease 
of 70.9 percent from the 12,998,489 
pounds made in the same period of 1942. 


GUATEMALA’S DAIRY INDUSTRY IMPROVED IN 
1941-42 


The dairy industry in Guatemala 
showed definite improvement in the 
1941-42 season over former years, pro- 
duction of milk amounting to 48,178,135 
liters compared with 42,190,826 liters in 
the 1940-41 season; butter production 
amounted to 1,168,238 pounds and cheese 
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production to 3,027,590 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,116,792 and 2,809,858 
pounds, respectively, in the 1940-41 
season. 


Fish and Products 


GOVERNMENT GIVES FINANCIAL AID TO 
BARBADOS FISHING INDUSTRY 


Next to agriculture, fishing is the most 
important industry in the economy of 
Barbados, British West Indies, though 
the fishing industry on that island has 
never been organized and it is only re- 
cently that government assistance has 
been forthcoming to any appreciable ex- 
tent. 

On June 8, 1943, the Barbados House 
of Assembly passed a resolution to grant 
£2,250 from the public treasury for the 
rehabilitation and extension of the fish- 
ing industry of the island. 

Previous assistance included the sum 
of £800, which was provided for the re- 
habilitation of the fishing industry on 
November 10, 1942. 

The Fishery Committee expressed the 
opinion that the earlier loan had been of 
great advantage to the fishing industry, 
a recent count of boats disclosing that 
there are now 404 boats compared with 
358 before the assistance was given. The 
committee therefore recommended that 
loan facilities be extended for repairs to 
the existing fishing fleet and for the 
building of new boats. 

The cost of building a fishing boat and 
outfitting it is about £125. It is proposed 
to build 15 boats before the next fishing 
season and to repair boats of the exist- 
ing fishing fleet. 

Such advances would be made only to 
boat owners or prospective boat owners 














Honduras Expands Acreage for Food Projects 


Honduras, whose banana exports have been hit by the shipping shortage, 
is increasing its efforts to grow more food for local consumption and to 
improve its livestock. 

A report to the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Washington, says that 
1,000 acres have been added to a food-growing project at Conayagua. This 
brings to more than 5,000 acres the land donated by the Republic to the 
food-producing program, in which the Institute is cooperating. 

The Conayagua project grows rice, corn, vegetables, and other foods. It 
also is used as an experimental tract and for pasturage for beef, cattle, horses, 
and other livestock. 

The reports say that the Honduran Government plans to expand livestock 
production and use the proceeds of the sales to improve stable facilities and 
to purchase superior strains of livestock. The Honduran Government 
already has contributed 489 head of cattle and 30 horses to the project. 

Bananas were Honduras’ principal export before the wartime shipping 
shortage sharply cut its exports of the fruit. The country now is turning 
to strategic production and to subsistence food crops. 

Besides the Conayagua project, Honduras plans to expand food pro- 
duction in the eastern parts of the Republic—El Paraiso, Olanche, and Colon. 

This program calls for increased food production by more efficient use 
of water supply; soil conservation and irrigation; livestock management and 
pasturage improvement; construction of grain storage facilities; improve- 
ment of transportation facilities; and the furnishing of small loans, seed, 
and equipment to farmers. 

Honduras plans to develop 2,000 acres of irrigated farm land and 12,000 
acres for grazing and lumbering in the Jamastran Valley. In two other 
areas, near Danli and El Paraiso, the Republic plans to develop land for 
farming and livestock production. 

Honduras has assigned a 72-acre tract near Tegucigalpa for an experi- 
mental and demonstration project. This involves the distribution of seed 
and tree stocks to local farmers and assistance to the farmers in livestock 


feeding and storage problems. 
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actively engaged in fishing who are pre- 
pared to supply at least one-fifth of the 
capital cost of the boat. Repayment of 
funds would be secured under terms and 
conditions of a defense regulation simi- 
lar to that issued in respect to the £800 
loan entitled “Defense (Fishing Boat 
Loan) Regulations 1942.” 


The administrative work of the scheme 
will be in the hands of the manager of 
the Peasant’s Loan Bank, and the gen- 
eral carrying out of the proposals will 
be supervised by the Fishery Committee. 


FISHING INDUSTRY, CANARY ISLANDS 


Prior to the Spanish Civil War, the 
Afro-Canary Islands fisheries were of 
small importance in the export trade of 
the islands. Some salt fish was sent to 
the west coast of Africa, including Span- 
ish Guinea, and small quantities of 
canned salt fish were sold to continental 
Spain. After the war ended, however, 
the Afro-Canary Islands fish export 
trade with Spain, comprising fresh-iced, 
salt-dried, and brined fish, plus various 
other products, experienced a rapid 
growth because of the enormous food 
requirements of Spain. Many additions 
were made to the fishing fleet, and new 
factories were constructed. Exports of 
fish and fish products, which in 1940 ap- 
proximated 12,000 metric tons, increased 
to about 23,000 metric tons in 1941 and 
to 28,000 metric tons in 1942. All this 
fish went to continental Spain except 
for smaller quantities that were sold to 
Spanish Guinea. Prices obtained for 
these commodities were said to be good; 
thus a profitable business was built up. 


By the end of 1942, a definite and pro- 
nounced recession from the prosperous 
conditions which had prevailed in this 
trade for more than 3 years occurred 
because of decreased demand from con- 
tinental Spain. During the first quarter 
of 1943 the situation grew worse, and 
the entire industry is now facing a crisis. 
It is reported that a representative of 
the fishery interests in the Canary Is- 
lands has left for Madrid in an effort to 
procure help for the industry from the 
Spanish Government. 


Exports of preserved fish (figures on 
iced fish not available) and fish products 
from Las Palmas amounted to only 3,- 
234,113 kilograms in the first quarter of 
1943, compared with 5,859,873, 4,556,972, 
and 5,671,107 kilograms in the second, 
third, and fourth quarters of 1942, re- 
spectively. 

Various reports attribute the slump in 
the demand of continental Spain for 
Afro-Canary Islands fish to increasing 
receipts of fish from the northern and 
the Mediterranean fishing areas and pos- 
sibly also to a greater supply of various 
other foodstuffs in that country. 


There are also reports of the arrival 
in Spain of Newfoundland salt codfish, 
which are part of an aggregate of 50,000 
tons to be received there under a com- 
mercial arrangement. 


The demand for fish from Spanish 
Guinea, the only market other than con- 
tinental Spain, has also fallen off con- 
siderably. It is reported that Guinea 
imports salt fish from Angola. 
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Fruits 


ToMATO Exports FROM THE CANARY 
ISLANDS 


The demand for Canary Island toma- 
toes in continental Spain was rather 
weak throughout the first quarter of 
1943, because of more plentiful supplies 
of vegetables and fruits on the continent. 
The Las Palmas “spot price” during the 
first 3 months of 1943 for export to Spain 
was 15.41 pesetas per basket of 12 kilo- 
grams net, compared with 20.50 pesetas 
in the last quarter of 1942. 


Tomato exports in the first quarter of 
1943 totaled 291,615 baskets, according 
te an unofficial source; this was well 
below shipments reported for the first 
quarter of 1942. All 1943 exports went 
to continental Spain with the exception 
of 13,804 baskets sent to Switzerland and 
a few units shipped to Spanish Morocco. 

The drop in exports may be due not 
only to the decreased demand in Spain 
but also to increasing production diffi- 
culties because of the shortage of chemi- 
cal fertilizers. 


OLIVE PRODUCTION ENCOURAGED IN CHILE 


The Chilean Government plans fur- 
ther encouragement of olive production 
in that country. A resolution recently 
adopted by the Instituto de Economia 
Agricola (Institute of Agricultural Econ- 
omy) states that the Board of that In- 
stitute studied the advisability of en- 
couraging olive production throughout 
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the country. At the suggestion of the 
Minister of Agriculture, the Board re- 
solved to grant the sum of 500,000 pesos 
to purchase olive-tree stock which will 
be grown in the Government’s experi- 
mental plots. The young olive trees will 
later be distributed throughout the most 
appropriate growing regions. 


BANANA EXPORTS FROM COLOMBIA DECREASE 


Banana exports from Colombia de- 
creased in value from 2,924,000 pesos in 
1941 to 284,006 pesos in 1942. This de- 
crease was caused principally by the 
effects of sigatoka disease in the banana- 
producing regions, the closing of Euro- 
pean markets, and the shortage of trans- 
portation facilities to the United States. 


BANANA SHIPMENTS FROM GUATEMALA 
CURTAILED 


Shipments of bananas from Guate- 
mala during the first half of 1942 con- 
sisted of 4,221,770 stems. The drastic 
curtailment in Atlantic shipping facili- 
ties beginning in July 1942, however, se- 
verely restricted the banana movement 
throughout the remainder of the year, 
and total exports for 1942 amounted to 
only 4,639,888 stems, compared with 1941 
exports of 7,151,593 stems. 


RAISIN Crop, IRAN 


The production of raisins in Iran for 
the year ending March 20, 1944, is unoffi- 
cially estimated at from 30,000 to 35,000 
metric tons. This year’s crop will not 
reach the market until the early au- 





derived from this procedure. 


otherwise have been required. 








Simplification Drive Affects Lend-Lease Requisitions 


Lend-Lease requisitions calling for off-standard specifications will be 
revised wherever practicable to conform with simplified and standardized 
American specifications, it has recently been announced. Lags in production 
caused by time-consuming conversion of machinery to meet off-standard 
specifications will thus be eliminated. 

The Conservation Division of the War Production Board, working with 
the WPB industry divisions and the Office of Lend-Lease Administration, 
is responsible for reviewing daily all requisitions and recommending changes. 
Unless a foreign government can prove to the satisfaction of the Lend- 
Lease Administration that standard American specifications will not perform 
the necessary functions, its requisition for equipment or raw materials will 
be revised to standard American specifications. 

Requisitions which have recently been revised give evidence of benefits 
Requests for nuts and bolts were revised to 
The continuance of this practice will 
reduce the need for carrying many off-standard inventories. The changing 
of metric thread to standard iron-pipe specifications saves man-hours of 
labor otherwise required for retooling. 
trucks have been changed to comply with American schedules which were 
recently simplified by reducing models from 221 to 50. 

Requisitions for nylon-type paint brushes have been replaced by requi- 
sitions for types permitted in American simplified schedules, thereby releas- 
ing nylon for more vital needs such as for the production of parachutes. 
In the case of off-standard electric-light bulbs replaced by our standard 
types, industry was relieved of the necessity of change-over which would 


call for standard American threads. 


Approximately 79 tons of steel were saved in one requisition in which 
low-grade plywood was substituted for galvanized sheet steel to be used for 
the construction of temporary barracks. 

Expedited foreign deliveries as well as increased production will result 
from such greater adherence to American standards. 


as this practice becomes more widespread, the foreign purchasing commis- 
sions will call for standard American specifications in their requisitions, 
thereby releasing man-hours of labor, critical materials, and mrachine- 
change-over time to the over-all war effort. 


Specifications for electric loading 


It is expected that 
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tumn, however, and unforeseen develop- 
ments may result in revised figures. 

Domestic consumption of raisins has 
increased greatly in Iran during the past 
few months because of their use in the 
rural districts as a substitute for sugar 
and additional requirements of distil- 
leries. 

Although no figures are available on 
which to base an accurate estimate of 
domestic consumption, it is believed that 
from 80 to 90 percent of the total pro- 
duction of 25,000 metric tons was con- 
sumed in Iran during the year ended 
March 21, 1943. 

Stocks of raisins throughout the coun- 
try are estimated at 2,000 metric tons. 

The domestic price of unpacked raisins 
in Iran is 15 rials per kilogram, while 
packed raisins are priced at 240 rials 
per case of 12 kilograms. 


Grain and Products 


BREAD FORMULA REVISED, EGYPT 


Egypt will soon have better bread as 
more wheat becomes available to bakers 
in that country. 

Since September 10, 1942, the flour 
prescribed for bread in Egypt has been 
composed of two-thirds wheat flour and 
one-third summer corn. The aim of this 
regulation was to enable the Ministry of 
Supply to conserve the wheat stocks. 

Military order No. 399, published in 
the Journal Officiel of May 29, 1943, fixes 
the new flour formula at 90 percent wheat 
flour and 10 percent barley flour, to be- 
come effective in each province on dates 
to be fixed by the Ministry of Supply. 


RIcE CULTIVATION IN SURINAM 


Rice is said to be the outstanding agri- 
cultural product of Surinam. The area 
planted to this crop is usually 15,000 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres). In 
1942, 22,225,000 kilograms were har- 
vested. 

Rice growing is concentrated in the 
coastal region of Surinam where the land 
is level so that no terraces are necessary. 
The high average temperature and the 
heavy annual rainfall throughout the 
year are favorable factors. Fairly fer- 
tile and exceedingly dense, impervious 
soil aids in the growth of the crops by 
permitting easy flooding of the fields 
without too rapid drainage. 

The productivity of the Surinam soil 
for rice growing was underestimated un- 
til 1940, inasmuch as it was thought that 
the average production per hectare for 
all of Surinam was 2,500 kilograms. 
Samples taken on an extensive scale in 
1941 and 1942 showed that the average 
yield per hectare for the whole country 
was fully 3,100 kilograms of dry paddy. 

Surinam has a population of about 
160,000. The immigration of contract 
laborers from the Far East (British In- 
dians and Javanese) created a demand 
for rice. For a long time this demand 
was satisfied by importation. However, 
Surinam’s climatic and geologic condi- 
tions plus a working population skilled 
in rice cultivation led to the planting 
of paddies to raise rice for local con- 
sumption. 
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Ergot From the Prairie 
Provinces? 


Ergot, poisonous to cattle but 
beneficial to humanity, is report- 
edly ravaging the rye crop in the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada. The 
fungus is said to be prevalent this 
year in practically all cereal field 
crops, and the bins contain large 
amounts of diseased grain. 

In view of our dependence upon 
imports of ergot, chiefly from 
Spain and Portugal, this news sug- 
gests the possibility of obtaining 
the important medicinal from 
Canada. 











The annual import of rice declined 
steadily from an average of 13,000,000 
pounds in the period from 1910 to 1912 
to 5,500,000 pounds in 1916 as a result of 
the ever-increasing home production. 
Since then the rice areas have expanded 
regularly so that today this agricultural 
product has the largest acreage of all 
crops, and in normal times offers an 
exportable surplus. 

Per-capita consumption of rice in Suri- 
nam is set at 150 kilograms. This, it 
is pointed out, is high in comparison 
with other countries where rice is the 
principal food crop. In British Guiana, 
for example, which produces three times 
as much rice as Surinam, the con- 
sumption is 80 kilograms per capital. In 
explanation, it is stated that the con- 
sumption of root crops in Surinam has 
greatly decreased while rice has become 
more of a staple than formerly. In some 
districts cassava bread has become 
scarce, because women who tended the 
farms and baked cassava in line with 
their household duties have now found 
employment elsewhere. 

The Nickerie district in the western 
coastal area of Surinam is the great rice 
district. Here the mixed population of 
6,000 with a high percentage of Asiatics 
concentrates on the production of rice. 

Land tenure in Nickerie shows inter- 
esting variations. Two systems of hold- 
ing land prevail; “Waterschap” applies 
to land owned by individuals or held on 
long-lease terms, while ‘““‘Dorpagemeente”’ 
is a short-lease holding, with the gov- 
ernment taking an active part in super- 
vision and maintenance of the property. 

Even though rice is being cultivated 
with success in Surinam, the crop does 
not materially aid the country finan- 
cially. The crop is bulky and does not 
have high value per unit weight. This 
is a grave liability in a land where trans- 
portation is inadequate. Freight rates 
are high, and the product is not valu- 
able on the world market. Surinam rice 
is also characterized by high breakage 
(60 percent in Nickerie), which means 
that a great deal of it could not be 
classed as first quality. 

Trade barriers of various countries re- 
strict the market considerably. Con- 
sequently, with the fall of France in June 
1940, rice exports went principally to 
the French colonies of Martinique, 
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Guadeloupe, and Guiana. In 1940 there 
was no export because of the drought, 
but in 1941 the problem was to find an 
outlet for surplus rice. 


CROP PROSPECTS IN FRENCH Morocco 


The 1943 food-crop harvest in French 
Morocco probably will be smaller than 
that of 1942, as the acreage has been 
reduced. : 

The following table shows estimates 
prepared by the Protectorate authori- 
ties of the land area devoted to prin- 
cipal food crops in Morocco in 1943 com- 
pared with the area harvested in 1942: 


[In hectares] 








Item Area har- |area sown, 
oe vested, 1942, 1942-43 
Wheat: 

Hard_ 1, 000, 900 875, 000 
= & 401, 450 q 
Barley 2, 086, 000 1, 900, 000 
| Oa ae 38, 300 30, 000 
French beans_-_..- ~~ 72, 200 70, 000 
if re & ir 10, 000 
ae ie ERED 73, 600 50, 000 
SG caedds dhicetvinst tae 49, 200 35, 000 











Meats and Products 
ESTIMATED MEAT SURPLUS, ARGENTINA 


Total cattle slaughter in Argentina is 
expected to drop about 5 percent in 1943, 
being estimated at 7,350,000 head, com- 
pared with 7,701,000 in 1942. 

Sheep slaughter is estimated at 15,- 
000,000 head in 1943, compared with 
13,918,000 in 1942, an increase of about 
7.8 percent. 

It is estimated that about 4,300,000 
hogs will be slaughtered in 1943; the 
number was 3,155,000 in 1942. 

The estimated exportable surplus of 
beef, mutton and lamb, and pork in 
1943 is shown in the following table: 


{In metric tons] 





| | 
| 








Total__. 


| Mutton 
Item | Beef and Pork 
lamb 
| 
i, ee a | 1 360,000 | 295,000 3 95, 000 
Canned ; i 55, 000 | 5, 000 500 
Canned with vegeta- | 
bles 4__- mES } 9, 000 | i ee 
Dehydrated. -___..._-- | 8, 000 | / Sf Ree 
Pork products... ----- teiintn aishiieh ing daimemselase 5 12,000 
| 


432, 000 | 105,500 | 107, 500 





1 All but shoulder blade removed. 
2 Exported bone-in. 

3 Boneless. 

4 Weight of meat only. 

’ Mostly boneless products. 


Practically all the exportable surplus 
of all classes of Argentine meat are 
available to the British Ministry of 
Food. Some products, particularly pork 
products and some offals, go to other 
Western Hemisphere countries, but the 
amount is inconsequential compared 
with the total. 


MEAT SITUATION, CANADA 


Inspected slaughter of Canadian cattle 
and calves during the year ended June 1, 
1943, totaled 1,576,000, compared with 
1,760,000 in 1941-42 and 1,595,000 in 
1940-41. 
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Uninspected slaughterings have been 
estimated at about 700,000 cattle and 
calves per year in recent years. 

A trend toward heavier marketing 
weights has been in evidence for some 
time. During April, the average weights 
per beef carcass at inspected plants was 
515.0 pounds, compared with 491.3 a year 
ago. The January-to-April averages 
were 521.4 and 493.2, respectively. Some 
of the indicated increases may be il- 
lusory because many cattle have been 
diverted from inspected plants to butch- 
ers who usually take light cattle. 

Consumer rationing of beef, veal, pork, 
mutton, and lamb was begun in Canada 
on May 27 on the basis of two coupons 
per week per person, each valid for pur- 
chases of from % to 1% pounds of meat 
(including bone), depending upon the 
cuts selected. Exempt from rationing 
are cuts containing 50 percent or more 
of bone, such as spareribs and oxtails, 
offals and fancy meats, and certain pre- 
pared meats including frankfurters, 
smoked sausage, and cooked meats. 

The rationing program in Canada is 
intended to reduce meat consumption 
from 20 to 25 percent below the level of 
1942 when per-capita consumption prob- 
ably was between 242 and 3 pounds per 
week. Beef and veal will necessarily 
constitute a large part, perhaps 50 per- 
cent, of domestic meat consumption, as 
most of Canada’s pork production will be 
required for export. It is still too early 
to judge the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. 

Since consumption of home-slaught- 
ered meat on farms and meats for use 
by the military forces, ships’ stores, and 
Red Cross shipments are not controlled, 
it is likely that the per-capita consump- 
tion, even under the rationing program, 
will remain at somewhat above 2 pounds 
per week. 

Cold storage stocks of beef on June 1, 
1943, were 13,700,000 pounds—slightly 
higher than on the corresponding date 
of the 2 preceding years. Holdings of 
veal in cold storage amounted to 
4,000,000 pounds on June 1—the highest 
level since February 1942. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGARCANE CROP, BarRBaDos, B. W. I. 


The sugarcane crop in Barbados was 
almost entirely harvested by the begin- 
ning of June, and is expected to yield 
148,000 short tons of sugar. Production 
from the 1942-43 crop is the second high- 
est on record, despite below-average 





Fat From Fungus 


A new source of fat—from fun- 
gus cultures—has been discovered 
in the Reich, say dispatches from 
Sweden. These cultures are fed 
and developed by means of a solu- 
tion of whey or a mixture of whey 
and fruit waste. Certain species 
of fungi have been developed 
which yield a very high percentage 
of fat, it is said. 
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rainfall during 1942 and the harvesting 
of 4,000 acres less than normal, princi- 
Pally because of the growing of food 
crops on land formerly planted to sugar- 
cane. This surprisingly high output is 
attributed mainly to yields from the large 
area devoted to new cane varieties— 
among which B37161 is said to be out- 
standing. 


SucAaR Exports FROM EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador’s surplus of refined sugar 
will be exported principally to the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone and to Honduras, but 
shipments to Honduras may be cut from 
about 75,000 to 50,000 quintals because 
of the lack of sufficient overland trans- 
port facilities. 

The trade has exhibited interest in 
exporting “panela,” a semirefined bar 
sugar, aS well as molasses in cake form, 
for the manufacture of industrial alco- 
hol. 

There are about 100,000 quintals of 
liquid molasses in El Salvador which 
could be exported if containers were 
available. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION IN CEYLON 


The new steel-rolling mill in Ceylon is 
expected to produce 1,000 tons of hoop 
iron and 1,800 tons of steel rods and 
bars, states a British trade magazine. 


HEMATITE VEIN DISCOVERED IN MANCHURIA 


A vein of hematite in the newly dis- 
covered Talitsu mine in Manchuria is 
reported by the Japanese radio to be one 
of the largest veins in that region. Itis 
said to be more than 4 meters wide. 
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Leather and 
Related Products 


Hides and Skins 


ACUTE SHORTAGE IN PERU 


Shortage of raw cattle hides having 
reached an acute stage in Peru, a five- 
man commission, headed by the Fiscal 
Price Controller and four tannery repre- 
sentatives, has been created to control 
purchases and sales at fixed prices to be 
prescribed by the Government. This 
measure was adopted to prevent specu- 
lation. 


Raw cattle hides may be sold to the 
committee only. Import licenses are 
required which will be granted only when 
domestic supplies are insufficient for local 
needs. The committee will be permitted 
to import hides for the purpose of build- 
ing up reserve stocks. 


Tanning Materials 
WATTLE-BARK INDUSTRY IN AUSTRALIA 


More than 1,500 acres have been 
planted with wattle trees in Victoria by 
the Tanbark Development Syndicate, in 
an effort to develop a wattle-bark in- 
dustry in the southeast of Australia. If 
the results are successful, a large planta- 
tion in South Australia will be estab- 
lished, states the foreign trade press. 

The wattle tree is indigenous to Aus- 
tralia, the present large industry in 
South Africa having been started from 
seed imported from Australia about 50 


years ago. 





It Also Stands for Volume! 
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Lumber and 
Products 


TEAK PRODUCTION IN BURMA 


The production of teak has been re- 
sumed in Burma, according to a Japanese 
broadcast. 

Trees scheduled for cutting in 1940 and 
left standing because of the war will be 
taken first. In the meantime, until the 
logs reach the sawmills, it is understood 
that stocks on hand are sufficient for 
present demands. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA TO MANUFACTURE 
PLYWoop 


A new concern, “Preslejka,” has re- 
cently been organized at Zarnovica, to 
build the first plywood mill in Slovakia, a 
European trade publication reports. 

Operations are expected to start by the 
end of 1943. 


INCREASED LUMBER DEMANDS IN GUATEMALA 


More intensive cutting of mahogany, 
lignum vitae, and balsa in Guatemala 
during 1942 resulted from the growing 
demand for raw materials for war pur- 
poses, 

Exports of forest products also in- 
creased in value. 


INDIA’S LUMBER PRODUCTION 


The lumber industry in India has been 
furnishing increased amounts of timber 
to civilian trades and the armed services. 

More than 242,000 tons were supplied 
in 1940-41 and 396,000 tons in 1941-42. 
Demands have now reached the 1,000,000- 
ton level, it is said. 


JAPAN’S TREE-PLANTING PROGRAM 


The Minister of Agriculture and For- 
estry has issued an order requiring all 
primary schools in Japan, said to total 
6,000, to plant 1 cho (2.45 acres) of land 
with 3,000 seedlings, according to a Jap- 
anese broadcast. 

Pine and fir were the species men- 
tioned, and seedlings will be furnished to 
each school. 


PLYWOOD MILL TO BE ERECTED IN SWEDEN 


A firm was recently organized in Swe- 
den to erect a plywood and veneer mill 
at Pitea, a European trade publication 
Says. 

The plant will have an annual capac- 
ity of approximately 1,500,000 square 
meters. 


REFORESTATION IN U. K. 


The Forestry Commission has 300,- 
000,000 trees ready for reforestation pur- 
poses in the United Kingdom during the 
post-war period, the British press re- 
ports. 

Before the outbreak of war, 75,000,000 
trees were grown each year, but many 
more will be needed in the future, it is 
stated. 
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Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY BEING RECON- 
DITIONED IN BULGARIA 


A census of mowing machines and 
reapers is being taken by representatives 
of the Ministry of Agriculture in Bul- 
garia, says the Nazi press in a May re- 
port. Arrangements are being made to 
put all such machines and also all avail- 
able tractors and threshing machines 
into condition for use. 

It is further reported that lighting 
systems are being devised so that the 
machinery can be operated at night as 
well as during the day—a report that 
may be viewed with marked skepticism 
when referring to a country so primitive 
as Bulgaria. 


New ZEALAND’S MACHINERY IMPORTS 


Dairy machinery imported by New 
Zealand in February 1943 was valued at 
£NZ20,059. Agricultural machinery and 
implements received during the month 
were valued at £NZ74,892. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


SYNTHETIC CAFFEINE PRODUCED IN GER- 
MAN-OCCUPIED POLAND 


Synthetic caffeine for medicinal pur- 
poses is being produced in a factory lo- 
cated in German-ocoupied Poland, says 
the European press. It is made chiefly 
from uric-acid compounds on the basis 
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of a method developed in 1895. Recent 
improvements have made production on 
a large scale possible, but the compli- 
cated process involved keeps the cost 
high. 


AGAR-AGAR PRODUCTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Before the outbreak of war no agar- 
agar was produced commercially in 
South Africa, but production has now 
started on a moderate scale, and expec- 
tations are that the industry will soon 
take care of local needs, and more. The 
crude product is being extracted for use 
in ice cream and confectionery, and ex- 
perimental production of the dried me- 
dicinal gel is under way. Laboratory 
tests are said to have shown that the 
medicinal type is equal in quality to the 
best Japanese or American products 
formerly imported into the area. 

Pre-war demand for medicinal agar in 
South Africa was quite small, probably 
not more than 1,000 pounds annually, 
but military requirements, not only in 
the Union but also in the Middle East 
and in the U. S. S. R., have multiplied 
this demand. 

Several species of seaweed, having a 
high agar content, grow in the coastal 
waters of South Africa. One firm an- 
nounced that it obtained more than 30 
percent by weight of dried agar from one 
particular species. Through the use of 
improved processes a more favorable 
yield might be possible. 

Some consideration has been given to 
using a certain type of seaweed for fer- 
tilizing South African grain fields, which 
are depleted of humus and minerals. 

A freezing process is employed to ex- 
tract agar from the seaweed. The moss 
is dried and bleached, boiled in water, the 
solution drained off and centrifuged to 
remove fine particles. The resultant 
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jelly is cut into strips, placed in trays, 
and frozen. The agar residue is then 
dried. ; 

One firm estimates its probable output 
at a minimum of 100 pounds of dried 
medicinal agar per day during a 22- 
working-day month. At this rate, an 
annual output of from 12 to 15 tons of 
dried agar—more than four times esti- 
mated local requirements—is expected. 
It is hoped, however, that new equip- 
ment, particularly centrifuge machinery, 
may be imported to satisfy the growing 
industry. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF EL SALVADOR’S 


The Circuito de Teatros Nacionales, 
the Government-owned motion-picture 
theater chain in El Salvador, has ar- 
ranged to purchase the 10 theaters of 
the Compafiia Nacional de Espectaculos, 
S. A., its only competitor in the Republic. 
Payment of $170,000 has been authorized. 

This will place all 29 motion-picture 
theaters in El Salvador under Govern- 
ment control. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS OF EQUIPMENT 


New Zealand imported motion-picture 
films and equipment valued at £NZ55,819 
in February 1943. Similar imports had 
a considerably lower value (£NZ19,972) 
in February 1942. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THEATERS IN SPAIN 


The Bilbao, Spain, consular district, 
which comprises 8 Provinces, is served by 
217 motion-picture theaters, with total 
seating capacity of 133,154. Only 47 of 
these theaters give daily performances, 
however. 

Distribution of the theaters, by Prov- 
inces, is shown in the following table: 











“ Urban | Rural | 
Province | theaters | theaters | Total 

j 
| Number | Number | Number 
PEN A 4 3 7 
| Ee eee 2 13 15 
Guipuzcoa..__....-...--| 9 2 37 
PETES ae 5 22 27 
ED 5 | 37 42 
Palencia... ......- 5 13 18 
Santander_________. 9 16 25 
Viscaya..-.._- ll 35 46 
Tetel.......... 50 167 217 











United States films are reported to be 
preferred, Spanish films rank second, 
and Italian third. A few German pic- 
tures are exhibited, but, generally speak- 
ing, their plots are too serious to please 
Spanish audiences. 

All imported films are dubbed and 
titled in Spanish before they are shown. 


PRODUCTION AND USE OF SCIENTIFIC FrtmMs 
In U. K. 


A new organization, the English Scien- 
tific Film Association, was established 
in England on May 15, 1943, to promote 
production and use of scientific films. 
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Ordnance Dept., U. 8. Army 


The principal aims of the organization, 
as reported in the British press, are: 

“To promote the national and interna- 
tional use of the scientific film to achieve 
the widest possible understanding and 
appreciation of scientific methods and 
outlook, especially in relation to social 
progress. 

“To collect, collate, and distribute in- 
formation on the scientific film. This 
may include formation of a reference 
library of books and the publication of a 
journal. 

“To support and consult a representa- 
tive panel of scientists to advise produc- 
ers of films of all types on scientific mat- 
ters in connection with their films and 
to maintain close contact with the film 
industry. 

“To promote the production and dis- 
tribution of scientific films and to en- 
courage the setting up of scientific film 
societies.” 


Nonferrous Metals 


MIcA PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


The mining in South Australia of mica, 
known as damourite, is reported in the 
foreign technical press. The deposits 
are in the county of Adelaide, and the 
mica is marketed in the eastern States. 


COLOMBIA’S PLATINUM EXPORTS 


Exportation of 1,530 kilograms of 
platinum from Colombia in 1942 was the 
largest quantity exported in the past 9 
years, the foreign press states. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN GUATEMALA 


Increased production of chromite and 
lead in Guatemala is reported for 1942. 
The output of chromite increased from 
254,387 kilograms in 1941 to 302,183 in 
1942, and lead production increased from 
94,888 to 119,355 kilograms. 
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Mica exports were reported for the 
first time since 1939, shipments in 1942 
amounting to 6,205 pounds. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


AUSTRALIA’S GRAPHITE PRODUCTION 


The first consignment of refined 
graphite from a deposit near Port Lin- 
coln, South Australia, is reported by the 
foreign press. The mill that does the 
complicated processing of the graphite 
will soon be prepared to turn out 4 tons 
a day. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION IN BOLIVIA 


Bolivia has been producing most of the 
cement required for domestic consump- 
tion, and when present plant-expansion 
projects are completed it is expected 
that the output will be sufficient to meet 
all needs. 

Cement is produced by only one com- 
pany in Bolivia, its output covering 98 
percent of the country’s consumption in 
1940 and 87 percent in 1941. The pres- 
ent annual output is about 23,000 metric 
tons and this will be doubled when new 
installations are put into operation. 

A furnace, 100 feet long and 7 feet in 
diameter, which was begun in 1941, is 
scheduled for completion by the end of 
1943; other new installations include 
grinding mills, coolers, and elevators. 


NEw CEMENT-MANUFACTURING PLANT, 
PARANA, BRAZIL 


Erection at Curityba, State of Parana, 
Brazil, of a cement-manufacturing plant 
with initial output of 100 tons daily is 
the goal of a newly formed company, the 
foreign press reports. The company is 
capitalized at 30,000,000 cruzeiros. 


DOLOMITE PROCESSING IN BRAZIL 


The newly formed Industria Quimica 
Iguassu, Ltda., is processing dolomite 
from its own reserves in its plant near 
Curityba, Brazil. The reserves are about 
25 kilometers from the factory. 

The plant has complete equipment for 
the separation of magnesium from cal- 
cium with sulfuric acid. Monthly pro- 
duction amounts to more than 30,000 
kilograms of magnesium sulfate for 
pharmaceutical use, and the calcium sul- 
fate which remains is transformed into 
gypsum plaster. 

Delivery of the finished products pre- 
sents no problem, as the consumer sends 
his trucks to the plant when he is ad- 
vised that the order is ready. 


PRODUCTION OF CEMENT, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Announcing plans for the construction 
of a new cement factory in Celebes, 
Netherlands Indies, the Japanese radio 
claims there will be enough cement for 
export, in addition to an ample supply 
for the needs of the island. Great Jap 
expectations for the factory are based 
on large limestone deposits in south 
Celebes. 
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PHOSPHATE DEPOSITS IN SWITZERLAND 


Discovery of phosphate deposits in 
Switzerland on the eastern side of the 
Jura, near Ste. Croix, has been an- 
nounced by the foreign press. The de- 
posits are said to be large enough to per- 
mit annual production of 100,000 tons of 
phosphoric acid. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


SESAME CULTIVATION IN INDIA 


Total estimated acres planted to ses- 
ame in 1942-43 in the various Provinces 
and States in India amounted to 4,328,- 
000, compared with 4,145,000 for the pre- 
ceding year, according to revised figures. 
Total yield is estimated at 463,000 long 
tons, an increase of 49,000 tons over 
1941-42. 

Figures for 1942-43 covering the Ma- 
dras Presidency indicate a total acre- 
age of 739,000, with a yield of 84,000 
tons; in 1941-42 there was an acreage of 
693,000 and an 84,000-ton yield. The 
crop is reported to be normal in Salem, 
Tinnevelly, and South Kanara, but below 
normal elsewhere. Condition of the 
late-sown crop is reported to be generally 
fair. 

Yield for the United Provinces is re- 
ported to be 25,000 tons. 

Sesame is also grown in Assam, North- 
west Frontier Province, Mysore, Gwalior, 
and Kashmir, where the area planted 
to this crop in each of the last 5 years 
has averaged 707,000 acres, with an ap- 
proximate yield of 76,000 long tons. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


The production of oil in Spain from the 
1942-43 harvest of olives is unofficially 
estimated at 200,000 metric tons. The 
production of sulfur oil is estimated at 
20,000 metric tons. 

There are no stocks of olive oil left 
from the 1941-42 pressing. It is esti- 
mated that from 80,000 to 100,000 metric 
tons net of oil will be available when the 
pressing of the 1942—43 crop, still in prog- 
ress, is terminated. This stock will not 
be sufficient, at the usual rate of dis- 
tribution of approximately 20,000 metric 
tons a month for home consumption, to 
last until the end of October when the 
pressing of the 1943-44 crop customarily 
begins. Consequently, it is stated, ra- 
tions will be reduced to 700 grams per 
person, per month, in most districts in- 
stead of the 1,000 grams now supplied, 
and this amount may be further reduced 
to 500 grams. 

Estimates of stocks of sulfur oil vary 
from 10,000 to 17,000 metric tons. There 
is, however, a fair amount of “Orujo” 
which has not yet been treated for sulfur 
oil. 

No authorization for the export of olive 
oil has been made public, nor have export 
prices been established. 

The current retail price in the Province 
of Seville for refined olive oil is 4.20 
pesetas per liter. 
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Paints and 
Pigments 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


The demand in Canada for paints and 
lacquers continued to increase in 1942, a 
Canadian trade publication reports. 

Civilian restrictions and the loss of the 
automobile market were more than offset 
by increased military requirements. 
Large quantities of paint were needed for 
ships, guns, aircraft, and other war ma- 
terial, as well as for new construction 
and building maintenance. 

Production of mixed paints totaled 
8,500,000 gallons, an increase of 24 per- 
cent; the output of lacquers amounted to 
2,000,000 gallons, increasing 37 percent. 

Canadian imports of paints and pig- 
ments in 1942 amounted to $6,420,095, 
and exports were valued at $1,902,695; 
both figures show a decrease from the 
1941 totals. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S PAPER-MILL PRODUCTION 


Activity in Newfoundland’s two large 
paper mills has been slowed down con- 
siderably, although one of the mills is 
temporarily running at full capacity. 
Both concerns are said to be operating 
at a loss, since high cost of materials, 
in addition to transportation difficulties 
precludes operation on a profitable basis. 
About 1,500 men are at present employed 
in logging, in order to maintain an ade- 
quate supply of pulpwood. 


EVERY RIVET 


SPEED THE SHIP 


Courtesy Office of War Information 
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NEW ZEALAND’S PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
INDUSTRY 


From a standpoint of value of products 
manufactured, the printing and publish- 
ing industry holds sixth place in New 
Zealand, production during 1941-42 be- 
ing valued at $16,897,200. This industry, 
however, ranks fourth highest in number 
of employees, which is 7,253. 


Prervu’s EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF PAPER 
PRODUCTS 


Paper and cardboard were among 
Peru’s chief imports in the last quarter 
of 1942, representing 3,608,000 soles, 
compared with 6,040,000 soles in the same 
period of 1941, says a foreign trade pub- 
lication. 

Exports of wrapping paper for the 
1942 period were valued at 183,000 soles 
as compared with 81,000 soles for the last 
quarter of the preceding year. 


REDUCED CONSUMPTION OF PAPER IN 
RUMANIA 


Wartime measures for reducing Ru- 
mania’s consumption of paper are said 
to have been successful. Some 4,472 tons 
(type unspecified) of paper were con- 
sumed in 1942, in comparison with 5,106 
tons in 1941, according to the foreign 
press. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


Production of oil, including natural 
gasoline, in Alberta, Canada, during 
April amounted to 803,583 barrels, of 
which 757,173 barrels came from 240 
wells in Turner Valley. This output 
shows a slight decline as compared with 
the April 1942 figure of 832,261 barrels. 

Natural gasoline produced in Turner 
Valley in April 1943 came from four ab- 
sorption plants which processed 77,089 
M. cf. (M. cf=1,000 cubic feet) of gas 
daily to produce 1,193 barrels, compared 
with the daily 811 barrels during April 
1942. 

Stocks of crude oil and natural gaso- 
line stored in Alberta as of May l, 
amounted to 522,599 barrels, as against 
577,875 barrels on hand on May 1, 1942. 
Refined petroleum stocks in Alberta on 
April 1, amounted to 1,387,087 barrels, 
whereas on April 1, 1942, only 1,244,475 
barrels were on hand. 


PRODUCER-GaAS MANUFACTURE IN INDIA 


A British trade publication says that 
55 firms in India are now making plants 
for the manufacture of produced gas. 
There are now 10,000 civilian motors be- 
ing run on producer gas, and as many 
more are awaiting conversion. 

It is said that units now in use have 
saved 16,000,000 gallons of gasoline. 


Special Products 


ImpoRTS INTO TRINIDAD (B. W. I.) 


Trinidad imported 11,629 watches, val- 
ued at $64,200, in 1941, a foreign trade 
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publication states. Switzerland and 
Canada were the major suppliers, fur- 
nishing $34,279 and $17,244 worth of 
goods, respectively. In 1940, the total 
number of watches imported was 8,284; 
their value $26,308. 

Imports of clocks (other than electric) 
totaled 12,449, valued at $20,126, in 1941. 
This was more than twice the quantity 
received in 1940—4,555 valued at $9,008. 
Canada supplied a very high percentage 
of the total in both 1940 and 1941. 

The value of gold, platinum, and silver 
jewelry imported increased from $27,124 
in 1940 to $49,133 in 1941. Great Britain 
and Canada were the leading suppliers 
in 1941. 

Trinidad imported 10,234 gross of razor 
blades, valued at $24,884, in 1941, a for- 
eign trade journal reports—more than 
half of them (6,944 gross valued at $21,- 
344) from Canada. 

Imports were considerably lower in 
1940, totaling 4,140 gross and valued at 
$9,312. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


BULGARIA’S TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Bulgaria’s textile industry, established 
many years ago in the mountain sections 
where water power would be available, 
has grown steadily. Today it comprises 
the most highly developed industry in 
the country, and accounts for one-quar- 
ter of the total industrial production, 
reports a European newspaper. 

Its 31,900 employees manufacture tex- 
tiles valued at about 3,800,000,000 leva 
annually. (The published rate of ex- 
change is 84 leva=$1, but in actual prac- 
tice the value of a lev is much lower.) 


Cotton and Products 


CANADIAN COTTON CONSUMPTION 


In May, 38,116 bales of cotton (500 
pounds each) were consumed in Canada, 
say published reports. This is only 
slightly below the preceding month’s to- 
tal of 38,611 bales, but far short of the 
42,237 bales consumed in May 1942. 

Consumption during the first 5 months 
of 1943, aggregated 195,301 bales, com- 
pared with 218,639 bales for the cor- 
responding period last year. 


Et Sa.Lvapor’s 1943 CoTTron Crop 


Picking of El Salvador’s 1942—43 cot- 
ton crop has been completed and is offi- 
cially estimated at slightly more than 
67,000 quintals (of 100 Spanish pounds). 

About 45,000 quintals will be consumed 
within the country, and the Cotton Co- 
operative is expected to sell about 5,000 
quintals to domestic mills for export. 
This will leave from 15,000 to 17,000 quin- 
tals which the Cooperative may export, 
chiefly to Guatemala. 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Cotton plantings in the Torreon sec- 
tion of Mexico are reported to be about 
25 percent higher than last year, or a 
total area of 135,000 hectares. Sinaloa’s 
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cotton area also increased. However, 
drought caused a drastic reduction in 
some regions, particularly Matamoros, 

Mexico’s entire crop was growing well 
in early June, and appeared to be rela- 
tively free from insect pests. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF RAYON YARN AND 
FIBER 


Approximately 787,000 pounds of single 
and thrown rayon yarns were imported 
into Canada in the first 4 months of 1943. 
Imports in the corresponding period a 
year ago were much ‘higher, having at- 
tained a total of 1,235,000 pounds, say 
trade reports. 

The reduction in imports of staple 
fiber was not so drastic, having dropped 
to 1,830,000 pounds, from a total of 1,- 
847,000 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1942. 


Wool and Products 


SITUATION IN U. K. 


All wool grown in the United Kingdom 
in 1943 has been requisitioned by the 
Ministry of Supply, as in 1942, with the 
exception of wool removed from skins 
by fellmongers in any part of the United 
Kingdom, or wool produced in the Ork- 
ney Islands, Shetland Islands, or Outer 
Hebrides. 

Retail sales of coupon-free mending 
yarn have been restricted to lengths not 
in excess of 36 inches, made up in bundles 
weighing not more than one-fourth 
ounce. 

In early June, spinners were ex- 
periencing difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies of tops, and a trade report indi- 
cates that the wool-sorting ration for 
July and August will be on a monthly 
average of about 10 percent under the 
quantity, issued during June. 

The yarn market continued active, 
many spinners having sold their output 
well forward, although some firms still 
could offer prompt deliveries. 

Cloth mills have orders for several 
weeks ahead. Export allocations and re- 
cent issue of utility cloth allocations to 
clothing manufacturers have engendered 
increased buying. More low-price utility 
cloth is to be produced. 

Exports of tops in the first quarter of 
1943 were higher than at any time since 
early 1941, whereas shipments of worsted 
yarn receded to a new low. Comparative 
published figures follow: 





lst quar- |4th quar-) Ist quar- 


mom | ter, 1942 | ter, 1942 ter, 1943 





Woolens_____ ____sq. yds__| 18, 393, 000 8, 493, 000 6, 885, 000 
Worsteds_.._._.......do____| 8, 763, 000/5, 179, 000)4, 401, 000 
ee -pounds._ 3, 493, 000) 2, 332, 000)4, 052, 000 
Worsted yarn.____.do____| 2, 094, 000 1, 789, 000) 1, 456, 000 
Woolen yarn__----_- do__- 145,000; 146,000; 139, 000 
Mohair and 

Alpaca yarn____.do 89,000 113,000 151,000 





Miscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Hemp from the central and north- 
central sections of Chile was being retted 
in May, but, because of limited shipping 
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space, producers were somewhat con- 
cerned over disposal of the exportable 
surplus of from 15,000 to 17,000 metric 
tons. 

Magallanes wool was in strong de- 
mand. Prices were firm, with a slight 
upward tendency. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


DECREASED PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Production of tobacco for 1942—43 in 
Argentina, estimated at 14,170 metric 
tons, shows a decrease of 4.6 percent from 
the 1941-42 crop. Adverse climatic con- 
ditions account for a 5.3-percent reduc- 
tion in the area sown, from that of last 
year. 


Bo.rvia’s TOBACCO MANUFACTURES 


Manufactures of tobacco in La Paz, 
Bolivia, during 1942 were valued at 
$1,043,627. 


Tosacco GROWING ENCOURAGED IN 
BULGARIA 


To further production of tobacco, 
which is one of Bulgaria’s most impor- 
tant crops, the Ministry of Agriculture 
assures cultivators that measures will, be 
taken to guarantee against loss. In the 
Aegean region, where it has been custom- 
ary to plant tobacco relatively late, 
growers are being compelled to use nurs- 
ery plants as soon as they are ready for 
transplanting. It is explained to culti- 
vators that this practice will insure bet- 
ter development and a higher yield. 

It has also been ruled that no nursery 
of tobacco plants should be abandoned 
or destroyed. After the needs of the 
owner have been served, the nursery must 
be placed at the disposal of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, which will distribute sur- 
plus plants to other districts. 

In collaboration with the Union of To- 
bacco Merchants, the Direction of For- 
eign Trade has been instructed to ascer- 
tain the quantities of the 1942 crop of 
tobacco which have been bought by each 
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firm, giving the origin. A copy of the 
contract with the sellers must be in- 
cluded, if such a contract has been made 
out, and the purchasing country indi- 
cated. If Germany is the purchaser, the 
names of the firms to which the tobacco 
will be sold must be given. 


CANADIAN TOBACCO IMPORTS 


Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during May 1943, as shown in 
an unrevised statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Rey- 
enue, consisted of 1,884,490 pounds of cut 
tobacco, 325,402 pounds of plug tobacco, 
81,232 pounds of snuff, 907,138,696 ciga- 
rettes, 16,984,901 cigars, and 229,362 
pounds of Canadian Raw Leaf Tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 17,174,174 
cigars in May 1943. 


TOBACCO IMPORTS INTO CANARY ISLANDS 


Quantities of leaf tobacco entering 
Las Palmas, Grand Canary Islands, dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1943 for consump- 
tion by manufacturers were the largest 
recorded there for some time. Brazilian 
leaf arrivals, with the help of bonded 
Java leaf distributed to manufacturers 
in April, will enable them to carry on 
production for loca] consumption for sey- 
eral months. 


Crop PROSPECTS Goop IN DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Outlook for the Dominican Republic’s 
tobacco crop is said to be more encourag- 
ing than at any time in recent years, 
Buyers and exporters have estimated that 
there will be 150,000 bales available for 
export. 

Several new agencies are competing 
for the purchase of this product. Mer- 
chants believe that, before termination 
of the season, prices to producers will 
rise from $3.50—$4.00 to $4.50 per 50 kilo- 
grams. 


AMERICAN CIGARETTES TO BE MORE PLENTI- 
FUL IN EIRE 


It is expected that 2,000,000 more 
American cigarettes will be placed on 
sale in Eire shortly. The consignment 
will consist of three different brands. 


ITALIAN-MONTENEGRIN ‘TRANSACTIONS 


The Italian Tobacco Monopoly, “in 
line with the Italo-Montenegrin policy 
of economic cooperation,” has offered to 
purchase Montenegro’s entire tobacco 
crop, says the Axis press. In return, 
Italy will deliver processed tobacco 
products. 

Before the outbreak of war, Monte- 
negro’s tobacco was processed at Nish, 
Mostar, or Sarajevo, Yugoslavia. Italy's 
proposal was said to have been based on 
the fact that Montenegro is entirely 
without industrial equipment essential 
for manufacturing tobacco products. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


In Southern Rhodesia 65 new tobacco 
growers were registered recently. These 
new growers account for an additional 
10,000 acres planted to Virginia-type to- 
bacco. Production of both Virginia- and 
Turkish-type tobacco created new rec- 
ords for the colony. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 











Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, July 
13, 1943. 

No. 473—Current Export Bulletin No. 
106. 

The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 106 on the 
following subject: 


POINTS ON DECENTRALIZATION CLARIFIED 
FOR EXPORTERS 


Since introduction of the Decentralization 
Plan the Office of Exports has been making 
careful studies of the procedure to iron out 
details and facilitate exporters’ operation un- 
der it. 

I. Covering Letter to End Delays Caused by 
Nonarrival of Copy No. 4.-—The Country 
Agency in each of the other American Repub- 
lics is now instructing importers to forward 
to the exporter promptly by air mail copy 
No. 4 of the Import Recommendation to- 
gether with a covering letter giving the 
customer’s order number, the number and 
the date of issue of the Import Recommenda- 
tion, a description of the material, its end 
use and other pertinent information. Be- 
cause of possible loss of the Import Recom- 
mendation and covering letter in the mail, 
importers are being advised to send a letter 
of confirmation in the following mail, using 
for that purpose a copy of the covering letter. 

As a result, it will be possible for exporters 
to file an export license application with the 
Board of Economic Warfare without an Im- 
port Recommendation where undue delay in 
the receipt of copy No. 4 from the importer 
is apparent. In such instances, the export 
license application should be accompanied 
by a letter giving the customer’s order num- 
ber, the date of issuance and number of the 
import recommendation, and setting forth 
the fact that the Import Recommendation 
has not been received and that it will be for- 
warded immediately to the Board of Economic 
Warfare when received. 

II. Exporter to Show Correct Details on 
License Application.—Where the Import 
Recommendation gives specifications that do 
not agree with BEW requirements for a cor- 
rectly filled out license application, the ex- 
porter should make the correct entry on his 
license application. He should explain— 
either on the application or in an accom- 
panying letter—why the information on the 
application does not agree with Import 
Recommendation. 

It is advisable that exporters inform their 
customers concerning the commodity num- 
bers applicable to their products, those com- 
modities that may be grouped on a single 
application, current prices, and other in- 
formation not readily available to the im- 
porters. 

Ill. End Use Information Essential for WPB 
Aid—Where a preference rating or other 
supply assistance is needed, the War Produc- 
tion Board must have detailed and explicit 
information concerning the urgency and pro- 
posed end-use of the exportation to assure a 
rating adequate to obtain the material. In 
some cases, exporters quote the end-use as 
shown on Copy 4 of the Import Recommenda- 
tion. In other cases, when this copy does not 
show the end-use, they answer the question 
by stating: “End-use as indicated on Copy 
No. 1 of the Import Recommendation.” 
While such an answer is occasionally satis- 
factory, exporters should not endanger fair 
consideration of their export license applica- 
tion by inadequate end-use information. 
The intended end-use of a proposed exporta- 


tion is an important factor in consideration 
of an application. They should therefore ask 
their customers to include in the letter of 
confirmation complete information concern- 
ing urgency and end-use so that it will be 
available if not included on Copy No. 4 of 
the Import Recommendation or in case its 
arrival is unduly delayed. 

IV. Correct Name of Applicant.—The name 
of the applicant on an export license applica- 
tion should ordinarily be the same as the 
U.S. firm named in the Import Recommenda- 
tion. However, if a U. S. agent makes ap- 
plication for the export license for or on be- 
half of the U. S. firm named in the Import 
Recommendation, the agent should show the 
name of the U. S. firm as the applicant. In 
this case the agent may sign the application 
for the applicant as agent if authorized to 
do so. In case an Import Recommendation 
is transferred to an exporter other than the 
one named in the Import Recommendation, 
the applicant for the export license should 
note this transfer in an accompanying letter 
explaining that the exporter submitting the 
application and Import Recommendation has 
a firm order for the exportation. The letter 
should specify the country of destination, 
Import Recommendation number and date of 
issuance. 

V. Weights or Units—Where a commodity 
must be specified in units on the license ap- 
plication, and the Import Recommendation 
specifies only the weight, the correct number 
of units and estimated gross weight should 
be shown on the license application. 

VI. Scheduje B Numbers.—Where wrong 
Schedule B numbers are shown on the Im- 
port Recommendations, or only one number 
is shown for several commodities with dif- 
ferent numbers, the export license applica- 
tion should give the correct number or 
numbers. 

VII. Time for Filing Import Recommenda- 
tions.—The exporter should file an export 
license application as promptly as possible 
after receiving Copy No. 4 of the Import 
Recommendation or after receiving notice 
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that it has been issued and forwarded to 
him. Some Import Recommendations have 
been issued with an expiration date specified. 
This date indicates that the license applica- 
tion covering the Import Recommendation 
should be filed with the Office of Exports be- 
fore that date. It does not mean the ship- 
ment must be exported before that date. If 
the exporter finds it impossible to file the 
application before the date, he should file 
it as promptly as possible thereafter and 
should submit a letter with the application 
and Import Recommendation copy explaining 
the delay. 

If an exporter receives a copy of the Import 
Recommendation and is not going to file an 
export license application covering it, he 
should send the Import Recommendation 
copy to the Office of Exports promptly with 
a letter of explanation. 





Mexican Railways Rebuild 
for War and Peace 


(Continued from p. 5) 


as well as arsenic, are mined here and 
smelted in the city. They are then sent 
along for refining, usually to Monterrey. 

The source of all the rails and many of 
the other steel products to be used in 
reconstructing the lines will be Mon- 
terrey, the leading producer of rails 
in Mexico. Monterrey is a beehive of 
activity, smelting and refining lead, an- 
timony, arsenic, and bismuth for the 
hungry war machine. 


Stations on Rio Grande 


At each of four points on the Mexico- 
United States border a pair of towns on 
opposite sides of the Rio Grande serve 
as frontier stations connecting the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico with rail- 
roads to the north. 

Nuevo Laredo is by far the busiest of 
these towns. Connected with Laredo by 
means of a bridge, it is the nearest of 
the four stations to Mexico City, only 
800 miles away. Nuevo Laredo is the 
terminus of the lines now being rehabil- 
itated. 

Traffic between California and Mexico 
City, when using the National Railways, 
commonly chooses the Ciudad Juarez 
route. From this station, opposite El 
Paso, Tex., the railroad runs south 
through Chihuahua, Torreon, and 
Aguascalientes to the capital, a distance 
of 1,225 miles. Of this road, the sec- 
tion between Chihuahua and Torreon is 
to be improved. 

The two remaining northern frontier 
stations of the National Railways are of 
relatively minor importance. One of 
these is Piedras Negras, across the river 
from Eagle Pass. The railroad curves 
south from this point through Monclova 
and Paredon and joins the Nuevo Laredo 
line north of Saltillo. The other is 
Matamoros, at Mexico’s extreme north- 
eastern tip, which is connected by an 
international bridge with Brownsville. 
From Matamoros the railway extends 
westward to Monterrey, where it, too, 
joins the Nuevo Laredo line. 


South of the Capital 


Two of the better-known rail towns 
south of Mexico City are Cordoba and 
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Puerto Mexico. Cordoba is the starting 
point of the southern section of the re- 
habilitation program. A _ picturesque, 
growing town, Cordoba lies on the stand- 
ard-gage railroad connecting Mexico 
City with Veracruz, the country’s leading 
port and oldest Spanish city. 

Puerto Mexico, or Coatzocoalcos, as the 
Mexicans prefer to call it, is the Atlantic 
terminus of the Tehuantepec line. This 
road, acquired by the National Railways 
in 1937, spans the isthmus from which 
it takes its name, and gives Mexico a 
transcontinental line at its narrowest 
point. Puerto Mexico is noted for its 
exports of crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum products. 


The Suchiate River Bridge 


Late last year in a colorful ceremony 
and amid much fanfare, the first inter- 
national train crossed the Suchiate 
River. This occasion, it is hoped, sig- 
nalized the beginning of a new era in 
inter-American overland trade. 

The Suchiate River Bridge now makes 
possible an all-rail route from El Salva- 
dor to the United States. It replaces an 
antiquated, tedious ferry service which 
had for years occasioned long delays and 
traffic snarls in the movement of freight 
and passengers. On the Guatemalan 
side of the river, in Ayutla, a loading 
platform has been erected across which 
freight may be transferred between the 
standard-gage cars of the National Rail- 
ways and the narrow-gage cars of the In- 
ternational Railways of Central America. 

With the completion of the rehabilita- 
tion program the Suchiate River Bridge 
will take on added significance. Stra- 
tegic imports from Central America will 
be afforded a speedy and safe route to 
the United States, and American goods 
will flow into Central America with added 
facilitiy. 


Other. Strategic Railroads 


With Mexico’s prospering economy 
geared to an ever-increasing war pro- 
gram other of the country’s railways 
are continually becoming of more 
and more concern to the governments 
of both nations. A brief description of 
the most strategic of these roads would 
therefore seem to be in order. 


Mexican Railway Co., Ltd. 


El Ferrocarril Mexicano, S. A., as it is 
known to its neighobrs, is a British- 
owned company whose trunk line oper- 
ates between Mexico City, the capital, 
and Veracruz, the country’s prime port. 
In peace times it is thus a foremost car- 
rier of import and export freight, al- 
though it is perhaps better known as the 
tourists’ “short line” between Mexico 
City and the Gulf coast. 
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This catch phrase applies because the 
Mexican Railway offers the shorter of 
two available rail routes between its two 
termini. Starting at the port it climbs 
steadily into the mountains until it 
reaches Paso del Macho. From this 
point to Esperanza, a distance of 64 
miles, electric traction is employed to 
negotiate a 4.7 percent grade. 

The 200-mile section of this well- 
maintained, colorful road between Cor- 
doba and Mexico City is the only one in 
the border-to-border route not belong- 
ing to the National Railways and con- 
sequently not affected by the rehabilita- 
tion. 


The Interoceanic Railway 


An alternative route between Veracruz 
and Mexico City is provided by the In- 
teroceanic Railway, which is not con- 
sidered part of the Laredo-Suchiate line. 
This, too, is a British-owned company, 
but it has long been managed by the Na- 
tional Railways. As a competitor to the 
Mexican Railway Co., Ltd., it suffers 
three disadvantages. In the first place 
this route is 30 miles longer than that 
of its rival. Secondly, it is of narrow 
(3-foot) gage, necessitating transship- 
ment of all traffic which must be passed 
on to the National Railways. Its last 
disadvantage is that its only connection 
with the southern lines of the National 
Railways is at Veracruz; traffic going 
south out of Mexico City by means of 
the Interoceanic must, therefore, go all 
the way to the coast before it can join 
the National Railways. 


Southern Pacific of Mexico 


The Southern Pacific Railroad Co. of 
Mexico is a subsidiary of the extensive 
United States concern of the same name. 
Leaving its parent at Nogales on the 
border it traverses the picturesque west 
coast of the Mexican mainland as far as 
Tepic where it turns to Orendain Junc- 
tion which is 24 miles west of Guadala- 
jara and the National Railways. 

A good deal of the traffic between Cali- 
fornia and Mexico employs the Southern 
Pacific route. War commodities carried 
by the railroad and its branches include 
large quantities of copper, molybdenum, 
lead, antimony, and amorphous graphite. 


Dream of the K. C. M. & O. 


At the turn of the century, United 
States railway builders envisioned a road 
which would run from Kansas City 
through Mexico to the Pacific port of 
Topolobampo. Because it would be 
shorter than the generally used journey 
to California, so the reasoning went, the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient would 
attract a large part of the trade of the 
east. Hence its name. 

An apathetic public’s reluctance to in- 
vest in the venture doomed its final real- 
ization. Today a yawning gap of 200 
miles still separates the eastern and 
western sections of the road. In 1940 
the Mexican Government acquired pos- 
session of the K. C. M. & O. and an- 
nounced that it would complete the 
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railroad, but this huge construction proj- 
ect through mountainous country will 
have to await, probably, the end of the 
war. 


Mexico's Northwestern 


Closely allied with the K. C. M. & O. is 
the Mexico Northwestern Railway, also 
acquired by the Government in 1940. 
Making a wide sweep to the west of the 
National Railways between Chihuahua 
and Ciudad Juarez, the Northwestern 
passes through fertile forest land, whose 
products furnish the major portion of the 
railway’s traffic. 


Yucatan and Henequen 


The Yucatan Peninsula is tamous 
throughout the world for its production 
of henequen. This product’s fiber, 
grown in scanty soil and known com- 
mercially as sisal, is used in the manu- 
facture of binder twine and other 
cordage. 

The United Railways of Yucatan serve 
the peninsula in the form of a star radi- 
ating from Merida, the principal city 
and commercial center. Progreso, Me- 
rida’s port, is one of the points reached 
by the company and the normal outlet 
for the region’s products. 

Conspicuously cut off from the interior 
of Mexico, Yucatan must confine its 
trade to the sea-lanes. The Secretariat 
of Communications has begun the con- 
struction of a railroad between the Te- 
huantepec line of the National Railways 
and the Yucatan system. Hazardous 
terrain and a scarcity of materials and 
equipment complicate the construction 
problem, and present plans do not en- 
visage completion of the job before 1949. 


Many Other Lines 


Rounding out the Mexican railway 
picture are a number of short roads 
whose principal traffic is mainly in min- 
erals. Connecting the mining camps 
with one of the large common carriers, 
usually the National Railways, these 
lines perform a vital service to the war 
effort. 


Preparation for the Future 


The rehabilitation of the National 
Railways of Mexico admittedly has been 
undertaken to further the prosecution 
of the war. Its effect on Mexico-United 
States post-war affairs should, however, 
be far-reaching. Cooperation between 
the two neighbors bodes well for the fu- 
ture of inter-American relations, and a 
better equipped National Railways sys- 
tem means better facilities for the inter- 
change of the two countries’ products. 

The increased demand for Mexico's 
products has brought prosperity to the 
country, and its railways are enjoying 
the benefits of increased volume and in- 
creased returns. These benefits are 
likely to be reflected in improved equip- 
ment and services. The rehabilitation 
of the National Railways of Mexico 
should prove a stimulus to the develop- 
ment of better transportation facilities 
of all types throughout the Republic. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies ef pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 











Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
July 3, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents éach; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The July 3 issue contains these 
articles: 


UniTep NATIONS COMMISSION FOR THE IN- 
VESTIGATION OF WAR CRIMES. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST: CUMULATIVE SuP- 
PLEMENT 3 TO REVISION V. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE BY 
THE AMBASSADOR OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


DEATH OF JAMES BROWN SCOTT. 


INDEPENDENCE Day: Statement by the 
Secretary of State. 


THe FOREIGN SERVICE: DEATH OF ARTHUR 
GARRELS. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (DEPARTMENT 
or STATE). 


Other Publications 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY IN WORLD 
War Il. Martin Domke. 1943. 640 pp. 
Price, $10. A comparative study of and 
commentary upon the status of alien 
enemies, freezing regulations, and the 
administration of enemy-owned prop- 
erty by the Alien Property Custodian. 
Further consideration is given to black- 
listing, the effects of economic warfare 
on American interests, countermeasures 
of the United Nations, and the legal as- 
pects of military occupation. Also dis- 
cussed are numerous Federal, State, and 
foreign regulations and more than 300 
court decisions of this war in their rela- 
tionship to these practical, current-day 
problems. 

Available from: Central Book Co., 261 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE OTHER AMERICANS. Edward Tom- 
linson. 1943. 456 pp. Price, $3. An 
informal and informative book about 
the countries to the south of the United 
States, from Mexico to the farthest tip 
of the southern continent. Presents a 
picture of a score of independent nations 
and their peoples as they are today, their 
civilization, how and by what means they 
live, their customs and characteristics. 


New Books and 
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Note.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, witn the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quite and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 
aollar. 



































' aos 
| Anmnaul average | : Latest available 
| rate | Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Nov. Dec. Date, 
| 1941 1942 1942 1942 Rate 1943 
Argentina._.| Paper peso 2 | See Eee 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | May 6 
Sb Sa soe 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
SOE eT «Sara eg ee 4.94 Do. 
FyOG MRS ase Chg ere Re fo décsuwka 4.02 Do. 
Bolivia__...- | Boliviano... _-- Controlled. _____- 9 coatapede 43. 38 46. 46 46. 46 46. 46 42.42 | June 28 
| |, ROE TS 54. 02 49. 66 50. 00 50. 00 43.00 () 
Brazil... Crusetvo *.... 3} Ge ee ctas aboe .k 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | Jume 5 
| Peed Marnet-..........- 19. 72 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 19. 63 0 
| Special free market_._____- 20. 68 20. 52 20. 50 20. 50 20. 50 Do 
i RS SEC REP 8g RES, Sa a BRERGAES SWINE RE 
9) ee | Peso on igus) REE non cadeeaeed ee 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Mar. 31 
| Deepens Grate... ous 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
| Curb market..._._._.._. | 31.78| 31.75] 33.87] 33.72] 33.85| Do 
i) EE Re } $1.15 31.13 31.10 31.10 31. 10 Do. 
| Gold Exchange___.____ |) ae 31.13 31.10 31. 10 31.10 Do. 
| | Mining dollar__._________- 31. 35 31.13 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Agricultural dollar. ____._- 331.15 31. 13 31.10 31. 10 31. 10 Do. 
Columbla....|_....@0...:...32..1 GQ ee ee, } 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 | June 26 
| Bank of Republic._______-! 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.76 Do 
Stabilization Fund __.....| (4 (4) (4) (4) (‘) (4) 
OE es sit 1. 86 | 1.77 1.7 1.77 1,77 Do. 
Costa Rica..| Colon_.........- Uncontrolled_______- mee ee ee 5. 64 5. 65 5.65 | Apr. 30 
Controlled__________- 5. 62 | 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 0. 
Cuhba........| Peso-. : i, eee aeE 98 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | June 1 
Ecuador.....; Sucre .....| Central Bank (Official) 15.00 | 14.39 14. 10 14. 10 14.10 | Mar. 30 
Honduras cee, |” Ra 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 | June 8 
Mexico Peso ; EEE Re 4. 86 4.85 4.84 4.85 4.85 | June 12 
Nicaragua_..| Cordoba ERE 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | June 26 
TIER TES ft  , cere ae 5.05 5. 30 Do 
Paraguay Paper peso......| Official............ Ae --------| 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | May 31 
Peru ee _. | SAREE 6. 50 | 6. 50 6. 50 | 6. 50 6.50 | June 26 
Salvador._..| Colon__.______- EIS SS 2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 Do. 
Uruguay... .; Peso Controlled. ..............-. 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 | June 12 
i, ) ere ee 2.31 | 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela.._| Bolivar 2 ee ae : 3. 26 | 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 3.35 | June 19 
PONG cg bie Skoda gaeelec. 53.76 3.45 3. 35 3.35 3.35 Do. 





' End of June. 

2 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

3 Established Mar. 25. 

4 For class 2 merchandise, 1,765; class 3, 1,775; class 4, 1,785. 

§ July 24-Dee. 31. 


ely i maga rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 


Since Nov. 1, 1942, exchange 





Facts and figures given are as accurate 
and up-to-date as possible. 


Available from: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Lack of Legal Tender in 
the Netherlands 


The withdrawal of 500- and 1000- 
guilder banknotes from circulation has 
caused a lack of legal tender in Holland, 

; sen rimary and secondary-school educa- 
an economic publication reports. The tion. ite received his Laababar of arts 
paper recommends the use of bank degree from New York University in 1939 
checks and postal checks for the transfer and his master of arts degree from Co- 
of money “in the interest of regular pay- 





Seymour T.R. Abt (“Mexican Railways 
Rebuild for War and Peace”) was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he received his 


ments.” At the same time it reveals that 
the Secretary-General of Finance or- 
dered all payments by check exempted 
from stamp duty as from April 15 in 
order to relieve the currency situation in 
the Nazi-occupied Netherlands. 





On the occupation of Tunis, the bread 
ration was reportedly raised to 500 
grams (17% ounces) daily per head, or 
just double the rate under Axis domina- 
tion, according to the foreign press. 


lumbia University in 1940. In April 1942 
he joined the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at Washington, being 
now Assistant Economic Analyst with the 
Transportation Unit. 


Alice J. Mullen (“Mexico’s Banana 
Business Experiencing Revival’) .—See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of May 
22, 1943. This magazine regrets that 
biographical facts concerning Vice Con- 
sul D. M. Crawford, co-author of the 
cited article, are not readily obtainable 
at this time. 
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